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What is to become op Crete, and of the 
Eastern Question to which her troubles properly 
belong, and what is our best policy for counter- 
acting the undue development of Russian power ? 
I take it for granted that Russia will grow more 
and more formidable as her ndlway system is 
completed, and that, without any exaggeration 
of national jealousy, we Englishmen may fairly 
oppose ourselves to the advance of such a rival. 
But how is this to be done with most eflfect ? 

Would it be amiss to strengthen Turkey by 
reducing her acreage of profitless territory, and 
to raise up interests other than those of Russia 
as a natural counterpoise to the one all-absorb- 
ing empire? My suggestion shall be put into 
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explicit terms. Would not the Sultan be a 
more satisfactory ally for England — a stronger 
prince towards the world at large, if our states- 
men could persuade him to narrow his line of 
defence by the establishment of Greece and 
Servia upon their proper footing? Greece 
should have the island of Crete with Thessaly 
and Epirus, whilst Servia should be given all 
those Slavonic districts which form the north- 
western comer of European Turkey. The 
Sultan might then avoid a conflict with modem 
opinion for a long time to come. As a great 
Asiatic prince, whose capital chanced to be on 
the Bosphoras instead of at Damascus or Bagdad, 
he would still have the support of the Western 
Powers, and would not be troubled by millions 
of discontented subjects in Europe. The very 
populations which now regard Turkey with the 
bitterest hostility would then be most anxious 
to preserve her as their own barrier agamst 
Russia. Millions of money would not be 
squandered in armed repression, and the go- 
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yernmental reforms of suck a vizier as Mustapha 
Fazil Pasha might benefit the rich provinces of 
Asia, where there is room for a vast improve- 
ment of trade and agriculture. 

I do not speak of what ought to be done in 
abstract justice, nor of the feelings of Greeks 
and Servians about their nationality and their 
' manifest destiny.' My suggestion for the 
strengthening of the Sultan's Une of defence 
concerns only our EngUsh policy of holding 
Russia in check. Events will move forward, 
whether we like it or no. The Christian in- 
habitants of European Turkey will either work 
out their independence, or become the most 
zealous tools of the Czar ; whilst, hampered as 
he is by pubUc opinion and diplomatic pressure, 
the Sultan can but struggle feebly against in- 
surrections which drain the resources of his 
treasury. He is not allowed to bombard Syra, 
though from Syra the Cretans have been sup- 
plied with cartridges. He must never think of 
overrunning Servia, however much the Bui- 
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garians may be incited to rebel by their semi- 
independent neighbours. And this position of 
being morally handicapped with insurgents we 
are to prefer for our ally to a reduction of 
acreage which would still leave him a rich 
domain in Asia and a stronghold on the 
Bosphorus ? 

If our policy tends only to keep Turkey to- 
gether in outward appearance, with weakness 
and distrust at the roots of her administration 
and the storm-cloud always hanging over her, 
then are we playing the game of Russia with no 
little adroitness. To encourage our ally to grasp 
at the shadow of authority, instead of frankly 
telling him that he had better direct his whole 
attention to the points where his substantial 
strength may be increased, is but a poor proof of 
friendship. It is part of the habit, too common 
amongst us, of shrinking from the prospect of 
where the Eastern question will be, not twenty, 
but ten, or even five years hence. We hope 
against hope, that present arrangements will 
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last our time, instead of seeking to modify them 
with a view to the immediate future. 

As regards the standing point which I suggest 
for Turkey, namely, the Asiatic Empire with its 
capital on the Bosphorus, and its territoiy in 
Europe stretching perhaps to Adrianople, there 
shall be added a few remarks. First, the danger 
of Christian insurrections would be ended by the 
cession of the provinces already named. Though 
4e« »e thon«>„ds of Chri,tto., especWly of 
Greeks, in Smjn^a and Constantinople, they could 
not rise with any effect against a disciplined 
garrison, backed by a large Mahomedan popula- 
tion. The Sultan would have no trouble on that 
score. Secondly, the augmented states of Greece 
and Servia would wish for no foreign meddling 
in their affairs, such as might keep open the 
road, yet they would not be strong enough to 
adopt an aggressive policy towards Turkey on 
their own account. Thirdly, the Mahomedans 
who would be incorporated with Christian com- 
munities, by the shortening of the Turkish line of 
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defence, are not Turks by race, but are of the 
same stock as their neighbours professing a dif- 
ferent creed, and speak Greek, Albanian, or Ser- 
vian amongst themselyes. They form the most 
difficult of the obstructions with which we should 
have to deal in our new Eastern policy; but 
since we believe parliamentary government to be 
better than a despotism, we need not hesitate to 
urge that, for good and sufficient reasons, these 
European Mahomedans should take their share 
of the common poUtical birthright. 

3 Db. JoHzroon's Bx7iij>nrGfl, Temflb: 
Nov. 4, 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



High up on the rugged mountains, with glorious 
scenery around them and a cloudless sky over- 
head, were the bands of Cretan patriots. They 
were iU-clothed and poorly armed, their discipline 
was lax and their numbers were few, but it 
could not be doubted that they were terribly in 
earnest. Men who will suffer everything rather 
than submit, and who fight for what Ihey beHeve 
to be a most holy cause, may well claim a 
stranger's sympathy. He need not go deeply 
into political calculations, or puzzle his head 
with the future balance of power, to read aright 
so old a story as is the struggle of a people to 
shake off a foreign yoke. 

Less than a year before my arrival in Crete, I 
had seen the plains of Bohemia strewn with 
military wreck ; the villages full of wounded 

a 
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soldiers, and the roads blocked up with captured 
artillery. I had seen the Prussian columns 
tramp forward with measured step on their 
march to Vienna, and had heard the roll of 
drums passing for miles from right to left ; 
but all the pomp and circumstance of that great 
army, flushed with victory, had not the soul- 
stirring efiect of the desperate struggle among 
the Cretan mountains. There it was civilised 
warfare, with safety for women and children, 
and kind treatment for the wounded. Here it 
was a cruel war of extermination. Women and 
children fled for their lives when the Turks 
approached ; and, as to the wounded, they could 
only hope to escape being butchered on the 
field, that they might linger in anguish amongst 
pitying, but unskilful friends. Gay uniforms and 
shining helmets were not to be found where the 
Cretans stood at bay. There was grim work to 
be done, and tattered sun-burnt men prepared 
to do it. Sometimes they would muster in 
considerable force, and fight the Turks from 
sunrise to sunset along the echoing valleys 
fringed with yellow gorse. Then there would 
be a dispersion in search of food, and only a 
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handful of men would remain to watch the 
enemy, 

K you would realise to yourself the outward 
seeming of this irregular Cretan warfare, with 
its gatherings on the hill- side, and its fierce 
spirit of local independence, you must call up the 
shades of Highland chiefs and dunnie wassails, 
of Camerons, Macleans, and Campbells. But 
you must banish all thought of the misty Scotch 
climate, and fancy the mountains of Crete in a 
blaze of sunshine ; whilst the red-coated Southron, 
who made roads where he marched, and brought 
a higher civilisation to the conquered clans, 
must be replaced in the picture before you by 
a swarm of Turks and Arabs, who have made 
no roads, and brought no civilisation. 

From the date of the Turkish conquest, two 
centuries ago, to the outbreak of the present 
insurrection, there has been a blight on the 
prosperity of Crete. The island had flourished 
as a province of the Eastern Empire, when the 
Greek Emperors of Constantinople were still 
powerful princes ; and it had continued to 
flourish under the unpopular, but vigorous rule 
of "ihe Venetian republic, when the Greek Em- 

a2 
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perors had become too feeble to defend their 
more distant dominions. There were reckoned 
to be a million of inhabitants in Crete at the 
time that the Venetians gave place to the Turks, 
and there are now less than a quarter of a 
million. There were then castles and villas, 
well-peopled villages, and well-cultivated fields. 
There are now heaps of ruins, villages half 
peopled, and a country impoverished by war. 
Wide-spread destruction was wrought in the 
great struggle of the Turkish conquest, which 
raged for many years, and which saw Heracleon 
defended as the Sebastopol* of its day. Then 
came a century and a half of political stagnation. 
Nothing was rebuilt save the ramparts of Hera- 
cleon; and the majority of Cretans, having re- 
mained firm to their Christian faith, were duly 
tyrannised over by the minority which had em- 
braced Mahomedanism. But this state of things 
was destined to be rudely disturbed. The Greek 
war-cry of 1821 found an echo in the mountains 
of Crete, and the islanders drove their tyrants 
into the sea-coast fortresses. For a time it seemed 

* It is said that the Turks fired two hundred thousand cannon 
shot into the place during the siege operations. 
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as though Crete had shaken off her fetters. The 
fortresses were more closely pressed than they 
have ever been of late years, and the sea was 
open to fast-sailing Hydriote brigs, which could 
easily out-manoeuvre the clumsy Turkish frigates. 
I need not tell at length how Mahomet AH, 
Pasha of Egypt, sent disciplined troops to sup- 
port Sultan Mahmoud, and how the victorious 
and merciless Egyptians were checked by the 
battle of Navarino. After Navarino, European 
diplomacy could not do otherwise than establish 
the independence of Greece. But it could re- 
strict the new kingdom within narrow limits, 
and lay up a store of future trouble by handing 
over Crete to her former bondage. 

The unhappy island was neglected and mis- 
governed, first by Egyptians, then again by Turks, 
whilst its Moslem inhabitants resumed their old 
oppressive manner. There were partial risings, 
to show the feeling of the people, and to add 
fresh ruins to the many traces of the revolu- 
tionary war. Governors and governed were alike 
in a false position, when feeble efforts at reform 
were met by desperate struggles for freedom, 
and when tame submission to authority led 
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only to greater insolence in the dominant 
class. 

Thus, in speaking of the causes of the Cretan 
insurrection, it must be distinctly understood that 
the great and permanent cause was the existence 
of Turkish rule. Ismail Pasha, with his plans 
for improving agriculture, and his schools for 
teaching young Cretans to read and write, came 
too late to check the current of events. Agri- 
culture could not be restored under a burden- 
some system of taxation; and, the more that 
education crept in, the closer were the people 
bound to their brethren of the Greek kingdom. 
It is idle to deny that there was a Panhellenic 
propaganda in Crete ; that Cretan lads, who had 
completed their studies in Athens, returned home 
to view the condition of their country as one of 
servile submission ; that Cretan merchants, when 
they visited Syra, found themselves in a very 
different atmosphere to that of Heracleon or 
Canea, and brought back with them a desire for 
political change. But the Government did little 
to appease its subjects. Complaints of heavy 
taxation were treated with contempt, and peti- 
tions that the edict of tolerance (the Hatt i Hou- 
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mayoun) might be put in force were of no 
avail.* Step by step the quarrel became em- 
bittered, and the island drifted into war just at 
the time that Prussia had brought to a close her 
great struggle upon a far different arena. 

Between the meeting of Cretan chiefs at Omalo,t 
to consider their grievances, and the first act of 
open hostility, there was an interval of hesitation 
on one side and of threatening on the other. The 
Cretans were loth to commence a campaign which 
they knew would cost them dear, and the Govern- 
ment sought to obtain the surrender of their arms, 
that they might be unable to resist its authority. 
Serious alarm was caused to the Christians by a 
measure, not unreasonable in itself — the calling 
in of their Moslem neighbours to the fortresses. 
Ismail Pasha would not let true believers remain 
exposed to the fury of an insurrection ; and the 
insurgents of a few weeks later saw their only 
guarantee for good treatment from the Turks 
removed by this sheltering of Moslem families. 
All was ripe for an outburst, when a detachment 



* The petition of 1858 obtained promises which were never 
fulfilled^ whilst that of 1866 never obtained a satisfactory replj. 
t May, 1866. 
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of soldiers, who came to seize the National Com- 
mittee, was fired upon by the people. Most of the 
western villages took part in the contest which 
followed, and which raged with varying success 
along the skirts of the mountains, almost in sight 
of the city of Canea. Stem old Mustapha was 
commissioned to replace his son-in-law Ismail, 
and reinforcements arrived from Constantinople 
to subdue the refractory island. But the heroism 
of the insurgents rose in proportion to the seve- 
rity of the ordeal through which they had to 
pass. Though Sphakia stood aloof for awhile in 
doubtful neutrality, and Musta.pha Pasha spared 
no efibrt to bring about submission, he was 
baffled by the obstinacy of his foes. When the 
monastery of Arkadi was besieged and taken 
in November 1866, its tragic fate sent a thrill 
of emulation, rather than terror, from end to 
end of Crete; and even the much-criticised 
surrender of several hundred Greek volunteers, 
in January, 1867, did not produce more than a 
short-lived discouragement.* 

* On the other hand, the people were made hopeful, about this 
time, of foreign interferencei by the carrying of refugees to Qreeoe 
in an English and a Kussian ship of war. 
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On my arrival in Crete two months later, I 
fomid the insurgents fighting with a zeal for their 
cause such as few combatants of our day have 
exhibited. There was no question of voting 
larger taxes, or of raising recruits by an ad- 
ditional bounty. It was necessary that all who 
could bear arms should themselves do battle 
with the common foe, and that they should stake 
on the issue everything which they possessed. 
In March 1867, there were still many villages 
to be burnt and churches to be plundered. But 
much had already been destroyed. Homeless 
refugees were scattered in this place and in that, 
seeking food and shelter, kindly received by their 
more fortunate neighbours, yet often coming 
amongst people little able to help them. The 
military position may be briefly described as one 
in which the Turks had to make a fresh advance 
from their base of operations for each successive 
effort to subdue the insurgents. A large force 
was in danger of being starved if it remained 
too long among the mountains, and a small force 
was sure to be beaten. There was not suffi- 
cient energy and method amongst the Turks to 
make roads as they advanced, or to establish an 



• 
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unassailable chain of block-houses across the 
country.* They would sally forth from their sea- 
coast fortresses — ^the irregulars in front, the regu- 
lar infantry in support, cavalry and artillery in 
reserve — wherever there was space for them to 
act. Then came a series of skirmishes, which 
both sides might claim as victories. Villages 
were burnt, women were outraged, and the 
Turks would return home with a diminished 
muster-roll, to rest for awhile before making 
another expedition. They were not wanting in 
courage, and would often pay dearly to storm 
some barren hill-top, which the swift-footed Cre- 
tans had defended until the proper moment came 
for flight. 

It is difficult to form an exact estimate of 
the numbers engaged on either side. Mustapha 
Pasha was said to have from twelve to fifteen 
thousand irregulars under his command and 
about twenty thousand disciplined troops ; at a 
later period the Turkish force was increased, but 
I am speating of the position in the month of 



* Omar Pasha has since tried the system of block-hoiues to 
some extent^ but at the time of which I speak he had not taken 
the command. 
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March, so adhere to the rumours which then 
prevailed. The insurgents could count upon a 
levy en masse in any threatened district, when 
messengers would speed through the valleys to 
summon help, like those who bore the Fiery 
Cross of old in Scotland, and when as many as 
three thousand Cretan sharp-shooters might be 
collected to defend a given point. Then, too, 
there were the bands of Greek volunteers, which 
still numbered in all eight or nine hundred men, 
and which with the immediate followers of the 
chiefs — Korakas, Kriaris, and Hadji Michalis, 
formed the nucleus of a smaU standing army. 
There were about the same number of comba- 
tants engaged at this time in the insurrection as 
of Turkish irregulars employed against them, 
but the want of magazines and an organised 
commissariat made it impossible to keep together 
for more than a few days even a tenth of the 
insurgents. 

Politically speaking, the larger part of central 
and western Crete was under the rule of the 
provisional government of the insurrection. 
Mustapha Pasha had strong garrisons in Canea, 
Rhethymno, and Heracleon, with smaller detach- 
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merits in the forts of Kisaraos and Armyro and 
in the village of Dibaki on the southern coast. 
He ruled within the range of his guns, and no 
farther, save over certain eastern districts which 
had yielded up their arms, and lay sullenly 
watching the struggle. Sphakia was now fully 
pledged to the insurgent cause ; the whole western 
and southern coast, from Cape Buso to the Gulf 
of Messara, was ready to receive Greek blockade- 
runners, and cargoes might also be landed in 
Mylopotamo, on the northern coast, between 
Rhethjnnno and Heracleon. 

I must say a word about Greek neutrality, 
blockade-running, and volunteering for Crete. 
The little Hellenic kingdom has been intensely 
excited, and has done everything short of declar- 
ing war against Turkey to help the Cretans. It 
has been held back by foreigners from declaring 
war, and protected by foreigners from being 
summarily called to account. So enough on that 
point. But when we blame the Greeks for doing 
their best to give Turkey trouble with her re- 
bellious subjects, we should remember what our 
feelings in England would be, if a tribe of York- 
shire or Somersetshire men were resisting Omar 
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Pasha on an island within sight of Penzance. 
We need not imagine that Russian influence has 
been needed to make the Greeks sympathise 
with their Cretan kindred. Those volunteers 
who have run the Turkish blockade and faced 
the Turkish bullets have not been Muscovites, 
and it was certainly Greek, not Russian, gold 
which purchased the steamer ' Arkadi ' in Liver- 
pool. Greek merchants settled abroad have sub- 
scribed largely to help the Cretans, have sent 
money from Odessa as well as from London and 
Marseilles ; but the Russian Government, though 
considered the champion 'par excellence of the 
Sultan's Christian subjects, has stood more aloof 
upon this occasion than was expected or desired 
by the Greeks. 

A committee had been established in Athens 
in aid of the Cretan insurgents, and since the 
beginning of the insurrection various supplies 
had been smuggled into Crete. One Greek 
vessel after another ran the risk of capture 
with its possible consequences, to take help 
to the Cretans, whilst the brave little steamer 
* Panhellenion,' foremost in activity, made a 
dozen successful voyages during the autumn 
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and winter months. But fihe was latterly- 
hard pressed by the increased vigilance of the 
Turks, and her voyages would have been doubly 
hazardous in the bright spring weather, when 
the moonlight and starlight were seldom ob- 
scured by clouds. It was fortunate for the 
Cretan cause that a much more powerful craft 
now appeared upon the scene. Instead of a 
packet-boat, taken for a time from her ordinary 
duties, there came a specially built blockade- 
runner, which had once been intended to try her 
speed with American cruisers. The ' Arkadi * 
arrived not a moment too soon. She was eagerly- 
expected by the Cretans and her coming was 
watched for, from week to week, by thousands, 
whose very existence depended on the supplies 
which she brought them. For several months 
she furnished the only means of throwing ammu- 
nition into the island, the only means of escape 
for Christian refugees.* 

There has been vehement discussion as to how 
far the Turks and the insurgents have been 

* It was an object of competition amongst Greek steamboat 
captains to take charge of the ' Arkadi ' on her different voyages, 
as it had been to take charge of the ' Panhellenion/ and a fresh 
commander was named for almost eyeiy trip. 
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guilty of cruelty in this Cretan struggle. I saw 
enough, whilst in Cjete, to convince me that the 
Turks made war with much of their old bar- 
barity, and that many brutal acts were com- 
mitted upon helpless villagers, especially by the 
irregular troops. If the superior officers tried 
to restrain them, they were not very successful, 
and it was openly declared that some Turks of 
high rank were far from setting' a good example 
to their subordinates. They were enraged by 
the obstinate resistance of men who despised their 
threats, and laughed at their promises. On the 
other hand, the insurgents did not burden them- 
selves with Turkish prisoners. They received no 
quarter, and they gave none, striking down their 
foes with stern retribution when the chance was 
oflfered them.* They could not massacre women 
and children, because the Moslem families were 
sheltered in the fortresses. So there was a heavy 
balance of cruelty and wrong against the Turks, 
as matters stood. But I do not wish to enter 
upon the subject of cruelty in detail. It seems 
to me, that we use a much stronger argument 

* There were a few instances of prisoners being saved on each 
side, but^ as a rule, no quarter was given. 
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against the rule of any prince — Turk or Chris- 
tian — when we maintain that his people are will- 
ing to risk everything to be free from him, and 
that his authority stands in the way of their 
natural development, than when we prove cases 
of misconduct, however gross, against a rough 
and ignorant soldiery. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BUmnNQ THE BLOCKADE. 

Away we skimmed on board the famous blockade- 
runner, with the outline of the Cretan mountains 
growing every moment more distinct, and the 
smoke cloud of Santorino left far behind. We 
had commenced our voyage in dark squally 
weather, had come abreast of Santorino, the 
island of fruitful vineyards and volcanic erup- 
tions, soon after a lovely sunrise, and were now 
in the heat of noonday, gliding forward tx)wards 
Crete, with a sharp look-out for Turkish cruisers. 
If the * Izzedin ' or the ' Ismail ' should presently 
appear, and give chase, there might be need of 
every ounce of steam-pressure which the ' Arkadi's' 

B 
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boilers could sustain. But our average speed was 
more than the rank and file of the Turkish navy 
were prepared to deal with. They might vainly 
pursue the swifk little vessel in the broadest of 
daylight, and vainly combine their movements 
against her so long as she could outstrip them 
with ease. You suggest that the 'Arkadi's' 
machinery might break down. Ah! then, in- 
deed, it would be a serious matter, for it was 
determined that she should not be surrendered 
— not be taken alive, if I may use such an ex- 
pression of a ship — rather than this, some violent 
disaster was to befall her, by blowing up or sink- 
ing, by fire or water, against the rocks, or under 
the enemy's guns. 

Here was the tiny champion approaching the 
giant's stronghold; the light-built, sharp-bowed 
' Arkadi ' taking help to the patriots on yonder 
purple mountain-tops. You see no huge swivel 
when you look down upon her deck, no deadly, 
iron beak when you glance over her stem. You 
see only a long grey hull, high paddle-boxes, and 
raking masts, an armament of four small cannon, 
useful to beat off a boat attack, and a group of 
rough-looking passengers gathered behind the 
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bulwarks. Observe those passengers well as 
they talk together and gesticulate eagerly. Note 
their motley costume and their lun-bumt faces. 
They form a type of Greek volunteers, with 
which we shall soon grow familiar. There are a 
few islanders amongst them, returning home to 
fight out the quarrel, after escorting their families 
to Greece ; but the majority of the passengers are 
volunteers. It is not a strong detachment — 
rumour will magnify the number sevenfold — ^yet 
it gives character to the ' Arkadi's ' deck, and 
might be of some service in case the Turks should 
come within musket-shot. We shall often see 
these rough fellows again, and shall often hear the 
provincial accent of these returning islanders.* 

There was one lad amongst them who awakened 
our especial interest, a pleasant, bright-feced 
young Cretan, who travelled with us in the after- 
cabin. He had been badly wounded at the 
beginning of the struggle by a bullet, which 
pierced his left shoulder. He spoke hopefully 
of his complete recovery, and declared that he 
had had the worst luck in the world, for 'a 

* The Cretan pronunciation of ' k ' like an English ' ch ' is 
instantly noticeable on hearing them speak. 

B 2 
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Turkish standard was within his reach/ when 
the bullet struck him. He might * never get 
such a chance Sgain.' The lad was grateful for 
the kindness which he received in hospital, when 
a Russian frigate had carried him to Athens. 
This was not bad luck, as he readily admitted. 
He had seen King George and many other great 
persons. * What a splendid city is Athens ! ' cries 
he, with enthusiasm. And our young companion 
shows us how well the surgeons have cured him, 
though it is evident that it will be long before 
he can use his left arm. Perhaps so, but he is 
cured, and will not stay with old men and 
women. He can use his right arm to fire a 
pistol, and he will * make his little war' — ^his 
[iLKpo TToXc/xo — in Crete with that weapon if 
with nothing else. We thought our young com- 
panion very rash, and liked him all the better 
for his raaL.s. 

Now, my dear reader, have the goodness to 
step below, first into the cabin, where you have 
already been introduced to one of the party, and 
then into the engine-room, where you will feel 
yourself at home among engineers of British 
birth. 
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First then descend into the cabin and do us 
justice aa you enter. We passengers were not 
taking up much space from the cargo so important 
to Crete. On the contrary we were closely packed 
with swords and carbmes, revolvers and sacks 
of tobacco, field-glasses and overcoats piled here 
and there and everywhere around us. Neither 
foreigners nor Greeks had more than space 
enough to turn. You would have tumbled over 
some one reposing on the floor or broken your 
shins to a certainty against the butt of a carbine 
had you come hurriedly below. It is a trifle to 
remember, but I recollect how the arm of the 
wounded lad seemed constantly in danger of 
fresh injury, and how he would sit with that 
side towards the cabin stairs. Not that we 
passed much of our time below. You have been 
taken thither to make the acquaintance of two or 
three gentlemen whom we shall afterwards meet 
and you may fancy us assembled at our frugal 
mid-day meal draining a glass of white wine 
flavoured with resin to the success of the voyage. 

Besides the wounded lad and some Greek ofiicers 
who had before been in Crete, there was Colonel 
Sotfried — an enterprising Hungarian — anxious 
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to study Cretan warfare to see whether some 
means could not be found of making its system 
more regular. Then there was Monsieur Des- 
maze, a French sportsman from Algiers, willing 
to run the same risks amongst Cretan Turks 
which he had often experienced amongst Arabs 
and Kabyles. The Colonel with his upright 
figure and neat moustache, his sabre and forage 
cap, looked the very picture of an old campaigner 
though not of a campaigner in Crete; whilst 
Monsieur Desmaze was carefully equipped in the 
manner of a rocky mountain explorer with knife 
and carbine, blanket and flannel shirt. He was 
ready prepared for seeking adventure to any 
extent. As to the present writer, who com- 
pletes the number of foreigners in the ' Arkadi's ' 
cabin, we will not bring him forward to lay his 
hand upon his breast and bow to you in Cretan 
costume, nor will we make meriy over his 
battered wideawake and well-worn gaiters. Our 
journey is to be through troublous scenes, and 
we will let the strange contrast of laughter 
come spontaneously, if come it must. 

Far and near, on stormy northern seas and 
under the bright sky of the south, the engine- 
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room is a special domain. The British engineer, 
of pliant oily fingers, of large wages and plentiful 
bottled porter, is the free lance of modem times. 
Caring little whither his employers may be steer- 
ing, so long as his furnaces are supplied with 
fuel, he serves despots and insurgents, blockaders 
and blockade-runners with calm impartiality. 
No matter what hopes and fears may be found 
on the deck or in the cabin, what dangerous 
cargoes may be stowed away below, there is quiet 
unromantic routine in the engine-room. As the 
nursery of an infant prince may be approached 
by grave statesmen and diplomatists, full of au- 
thority yet afraid to meddle in the slightest 
degree, so must outsiders of every kind aj^roach 
this special domain of hot air and shining steel. 

* We have been going about twelve knots the 
early part of the morning, sir,' 8ays one of those 
peaceable free-lances, my countrjrmen and fellow- 
voyagers. 

* Quite fiist enough too,' adds his mate, with a 
husky voice. 

* She is a fine boat and can make fifteen knots 
large if you like to push her, but where's the use 
of doing it when they mean to land after sunset?' 
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My countrymen speak of the American blockade 
and declare that to have Turks after you is one 
thing, to have Yankees is another: 'It was a 
blockade at Wilmington and no mistake/ And 
then we come to discuss the question of capture. 
Every care is taken with the machinery, but an 
accident might happen. My countrjnmen are of 
opinion that the Turks would not be ' over par- 
ticular/ and that the * chaps on deck ' would be 
doing ' someone a mischief ' when it came to the 
point. Having thus spoken they betake them- 
selves to needfiil oiling and polishing. 

The ' chaps on deck ' had now an object of 
excitement, which roused everyone to attention. 
A smoke-cloud appeared to the southward moving 
out from the Cretan coast as though a Turkish 
cruiser were ready to intercept us. Our captain, 
posted on the bridge, glanced anxiously from 
right to left, and the pilots who stood beside him 
kept their keen eyes fixed upon the stranger. 
Presently another smoke cloud could be seen 
further away, and another about the same dis- 
tance as the first, more to the westward. Our 
course was slightly changed. ' Full speed ahead ' 
was sounded in the engine-room, and the spark- 
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ling Egaean showed a long wake of foam over 
our stem. How recklessly those Turks burnt 
their coal, and how little smoke they managed to 
consume. Perhaps they were rewarded for their 
efforts by catching sight of a long grey hull with 
high paddleboxes and raking masts which flitted 
across their bows. Perhaps they had a moment's 
hope that they were gaining on her ; but, if so, 
they were doomed to disappointment. With a 
qfuicker throb of our iron heart, as the wheels 
flew swiftly round, we left all pursuit far behind 
and drew steadily nearer to the purple mountain- 
tops of Crete. 

In a few hours more we could distinguish fields 
and villages, rocky creeks and deep ravines, as 
we glided round the eastern extremity of the 
island. It was thought best to take this course, 
because we were expected to come the other 
way, and there was, therefore, less chance of 
meeting Turkish cruisers hereabouts. Yet stay, 
we must not be too confident, our captain caught 
sight of a vessel which we have just opened into 
view, and he signals that the helm should be put 
hard over. The stranger has been lying with 
her fires banked up, hove-to under easy sail; and 
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without a moment's delay, she gives chase at her 
utmost speed. We steer south-westward, making 
for the open sea, and the stranger, who shows 
Turkish colours, steers a southerly course to 
bring us within range of her guns. Now if 
anything should break, it will go hard with us. 
But I receive a reassuring nod from one of the 
engineers, which plainly says that the machine 
may be trusted. 

* Full speed ahead,' as our wheels fly swiftly 
round, and the track of foam is white behind us. 
A box of cartridges has been hastily opened, for 
the volunteers wish to be ready for fighting ; 
and I notice that some more practical minds 
have cleared the way for an explosion of the 
gunpowder which we carry. It is to be either 
burning or sinking, if our * fifteen knots large ' 
will not save us; so I am glad to perceive 
that we gain upon the Turk. We gain steadily, 
and the cartridges may be stowed away. Our 
pursuer has tried a couple of shots without 
effect, and has altered his course as though 
abandoning the chase. 

Now we have breathing time, and might stop 
for awhile if anything were wrong ; but the 
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engine requires no rest, and throbs steadily for- 
ward. There is a fine view of Eastern Crete 
as we pass along the coast, and the snow-covered 
peak of Lasethe towers like a giant above the 
surrounding mountains. We might easily land 
in this part of the island, although the sun will 
not set for another hour. But it would be 
useless to deposit our stores at a distance from 
the insurgent bands, and Lasethe has not yet 
been reached by the war. It is necessary to go 
westward beyond the Gulf of Messara, and to 
seek the high dark coast of St. Basil, the province 
next to Sphakia. 

On we sweep, through the purple glow of 
evening and into the quiet balmy night, when 
the sky is bright with thousands of stars, and 
there are watch-fires to be seen glimmering like 
other stars in the shadow of the hills. Some 
are the fires of refugee families, lighted hap- 
hazard, where the poor creatures have encamped, 
others appear to be signal fires intended to assist 
our pilots ; and here is a flash in the direction of 
Dibaki on the Gulf of Messara. Possibly the 
Turks on shore have seen us and signaUed to 
their cruisers. We must lose no time, and eflFect 
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our landing before we can be interrupted. 
Under the dark coast, nearer and nearer, moves 
our grey phantom of a ship. The shore is close 
at hand, and voices can be heard calling to us 
from the rocks. Now our engine is stopped, we 
glide on for a few moments noiselessly, our 
wheels give a backward turn, and with quick 
rattling of chain an anchor is let go. 

There is no time for compliments or for leave- 
taking. Quick as thought our sailors have 
lowered away their boats and tumbled into them. 
Boxes and bundles, powder, biscuits, and shoe- 
leather, have been handed over the side, and 
stowed away before a man of average skill could 
peel an orange. The first boat has left for the 
shore, and the second is close behind, pulling 
as though they rowed for a prize. There is a 
group of men upon the shingle, and our sailors 
hail them as we approach. 

* Who are you ? ' is shouted from one side. 

* We are Christians ! ' is shouted from the 
other. 

*Isitthe"Arkadi?"' 

* Yes, the " Arkadi " from Syra.' 

They utter a joyful exclamation, and hurry 
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forward to welcome us. In a moment more the 
boats have grounded, we scramble out of them as 
best we can, and begin our Cretan campaign 
with plenty of hard hand-shaking. 

Never was such unceremonious treatment 
awarded to boxes of ammunition, never were 
sacks of biscuit so recklessly dealt with. The 
boats return for fresh cargoes and come again 
with marvellous rapidity, having taken on board 
the refugees who are lucky enough to have been 
waiting in this particular valley. A swarm of 
armed men gather round the goods which have 
been landed, and already there is a string of 
mules clattering down the path from the nearest 
village. We foreigners, who have nothing to 
do but to watch the scene, can appreciate its 
wild and striking character. The background 
of rugged mountains, and the smooth sea which 
begins to glitter in a faint stream of moonlight 
have unusual interest for us. This is our first 
hour in Crete. These active figures springing 
down the mountain-side, with their long rifles 
and hooded cloaks, are Cretan insurgents; and 
yonder, in the moonlight, is our swift blockade 
runner with her boats plying busily to the shore. 
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It is a scene to be long remembered, though it 
may last but a few minutes. For good or for 
evil, our retreat will soon be cut off, and we 
shall see how the mountains look when the sun 
has risen upon them. Hark ! there is the boom 
of a Turkish cannon, and an answering signal 
farther away. They have heard it on board the 
' Arkadi ; ' her boats are called in, her cable is 
slipt, and she darts away like some pale ghost 
disturbed by cock-crow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A FIBST GLIMPSE OF THE INSURGENTS. 

Within a day of our landing on Cretan soU, I 
witnessed the sufferings of some peasant soldiers 
who had been brought back wounded to their 
village. There was touching simplicity in the 
view of public duty which the bystanders ex- 
pressed. This man was but slightly hurt. 'Per- 
haps he will live/ said they, *and be able to 
fight the Turks again. He was always a good 
Christian.' This other man had not half an 
hour of life in his shattered frame. He bit his 
lips that he might not cry aloud, and his face 
was distorted with agony. * Yes, truly, it is a 
sad loss,' muttered the bystanders, * but he has 
fallen as a patriot, and has never wished to 
submit.' Then they comforted the woman who 
knelt sobbing beside him, giving her their 
friendly advice, and bringing water to bathe his 
wounds. Some of them remarked that his son 
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was a tall lad who would soon be able to cany 
the djdng man's rifle. *Why, even now, he 
could carry it bravely enough, if it were not so 
long and heavy.' 

These then were the men of whom we had so 
often heard, the Cretan mountaineers who were 
struggling for freedom. Gathered round their 
wounded friends, or standing in groups before 
the flat-roofed houses of the village, they looked 
as if they could be formidable opponents when 
occasion served. Most of them were strong, 
well-grown figures, whilst some were very tall 
and muscular. Their dress was not that of the 
peasants of Attica, nor of the Hydriotes and 
Greeks of the Archipelago, but they had a dress 
of their own, both picturesque and serviceable 
Long buff-leather boots and loose Zouave trou- 
sers of white or blue, a red waistband, and a 
leather belt stuck full of weapons, a short-cut 
jacket and fez cap, made up the Cretan costume. 
The colours might be faded and the materials 
worn threadbare, with patches on the boots and 
knots on the twisted waistband, but the moun- 
taineers carried themselves like men. Their 
manner was easy and confident, whilst, however 
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much the toilette had been neglected, the wea- 
pons in the belt had been carefully cleaned. 

No study was so popular just now in Crete as 
the study of arms. We soon grew accustomed 
to the frank outspoken curiosity with which 
young and old would come forward to examine 
our revolvers, and we found that, as to their own 
weapons, they would exhibit them to all who 
cared to see upon the slightest hint. Some had 
antiquated flint-locks of Turkish make, long-bar- 
relled brass-bound pieces, handed down as heir- 
looms from the revolutionary war. Others were 
provided with Enfield rifles, convenient for the 
smuggled ammunition, and a few had modem 
rifles or fowling pieces of no particular class. 
The elder warriors seemed to have a hking for 
the long-barrelled flint -locks which had been 
familiar to them from childhood; whilst even 
those who preferred weapons of greater range 
were not averse to have in addition a cumber- 
some Turkish pistol, more dangerous to friend 
than foe. 

We found ourselves quartered at Rhodakino 
in the western part of St. Basil, which was just 
now a centre of bustle and activity. There were 

c 
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flat-roofed houses, crowded vith inhabitants, for 
several of the insurgent leaders were present, 
with their immediate following, and there were 
shady nooks under the trees of the valley, where 
open-air councils might be held. It is a narrow 
valley that of Rhodakino, shut in by steep hills on 
either side, and terminated by a wall of mountain 
to the northward, over which it would take a 
strong man many hours to climb. To the south- 
ward we had a view of the bright blue sea, 
rippled by a gentle breeze, and all eyes were 
turned in that direction whenever the scouts 
upon the hills announced that a Turkish cruiser 
was approaching. There had been great exer- 
tions made to bring away the stores which were 
landed by the ' Arkadi,' so that there was little 
to fear from a passing vessel beyond a random 
shot, such as was sometimes fired at the villages. 
Yet everyone grasped his rifle instinctively 
when the cruiser was announced, and she fur- 
nished a theme of conversation until she had 
moved across the space of blue water before us, 
and gone out of sight behind the shoulder of the 
hiU. 

The Cretan Government which opposed T(\^ 
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Majesty the Sultan consisted of tough wary mem- 
bers, well armed for self-defence, and not easily 
to be surrounded or subdued. When they re- 
ceived us at Rhodakino, they were living with as 
much ceremony as they ever cared to maintain, 
and were busily at work upon despatches and 
proclamations, which they hoped would forward 
the cause. Yet we plainly saw that a very short 
notice would suffice to pack the printing-press, 
to saddle the mules, and climb away over the 
mountains to some new position. 1 must tell 
you that a small newspaper, the * Moniteur ' of 
insurgent Crete, was published by the Govern- 
ing Committee, and that at the time of our 
arrival there was a difficulty in the production 
of this journal. The portable press was safe 
enough, and a supply, of ink was not wanting; 
but, in the hurry of the previous night, a packet 
of paper destined for Crete had been left on 
board the ' Arkadi.' So for a time no journal 
could appear, though I afterwards saw many 
copies of that tiny insurgent ' Moniteur.' 

We were kindly received, and introduced to 
a number of tall warriors, who had lately re- 
turned from a skirmish with the Turks. There 

c 2 
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was no formality about the life of our new friends. 
Governors and governed underwent the same 
hardships, and meetings of the chiefs were sur- 
rounded by a circle of men and boys, anxious to 
gather what they could of the matter discussed. 
Not that everyone ventured to speak on such 
grave occasions. A white-haired veteran would 
have ill-brooked to be interrupted by a lad of 
twenty, and the heads of powerful families were 
listened to with marked attention. The mode of 
conducting business was simple and patriarchal, 
though the Cretan leaders were styled a ' Pro- 
visional Government,' and had their printing- 
press in a cottage hard by. 

Sitting beneath a shady tree, we were told of 
the measures which had been taken to marntain 
the struggle against Mustapha Pasha, and to give 
a proper reception to his successor, whoever he 
might be. There was a faint rumour that Omar 
Pasha would take the command in Crete. But 
old Mustapha, long familiar with the island, and 
long accustomed to temper violence judiciously 
with conciliation — to cut one man's throat for 
coming forward, and give another five thousand 
piastres for hanging back — ^was so much feared 
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that his removal was considered an undoubted 
good. Omar, with all his reputation, would not 
understand Crete. Perhaps he would invade 
Sphakia, which Mustapha had leamt to respect 
forty years ago. Were not the bones of the 
Turks who then perished still bleaching in the 
sun? That had been a great day for Sphakia, 
and many of our companions could remember 
how the news, shouted from hill-top to hill-top, 
spread like wildfire over the island. 

The hospitable village priest with whom we 
lodged had an upper room . or rather sleeping 
shelf inside the one-storied house, which he 
placed at his guests' disposal. But ere we re- 
tired to rest he spread before us a supper of 
biscuit and honey, of cheese and boiled milk; 
more biscuit was furnished when the first supply 
had disappeared, two lads being actively engaged 
soaking it to make it eatable, and we had a jar 
of water fresh from the fountain for those who 
were thirsty. After supper some of the party 
withdrew to rest, pleading fatigue from their 
recent marches, but many remained to chat and 
smoke by the light of an oil lamp which burnt 
dimly in a corner of the room. I noticed that 
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one of my travelling companions eyed the 
Bmokers uneasily. He seemed disturbed when 
a match was struck and twice arose to put his 
foot on the end of a discarded cigarette. 

* What is it ? ' said I, my curiosity awakened ; 
'iB anything the matter?' 

' Oh, nothing ; ' he replied, * only that those 
gentlemen are sitting on boxes of ammunition.' 

So in truth they were, and it was one risk 
escaped when they had wished us *a pleasant 
day dawn,' and we were stretched on the sleep- 
ing-shelf in the priest's house with our knapsacks 
for pillows. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A MARCH ALONG THE SOUTHERN COAST. 

The Turks, in some form, were ever present to 
the minds of those axound us. Either there 
were Turkish vessels to be watched for along 
the coast, or Turkish detachments to be encoun- 
tered upon the mountain ; and for this last pur- 
pose everyone was ready to march at a moment's 
notice. Thus, when a messenger ran breathless 
into the village to announce that men were 
wanted for a fight which would presently begin 
at five hours' distance, his appealmet with a quick 
response. Threescore peasant soldiers were soon 
upon the road, climbing out of sight with an 
activity which promised to shorten their march 
by an hour at least. They made no ceremony 
of going, but each one, as he was ready, shoul- 
dered his rifle and stalked away. Oi^ly their 
captain waited for a moment to speak with the 
chiefs who were at Rhodakino, and his red fez 
was the last to disappear. 
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lu a little while after his departure, we 
strangers had scrambled up the eastern side of 
the valley, with a column of insurgents under 
Leonidas Petropoulaki. This brave officer, 
trained in the regular army of Greece, was 
serving as his father's lieutenant in a corps of 
Maniote volunteers, and it had been arranged 
that we should accompany him to the veteran 
Maniote's headquarters. We had been wished 
a pleasant journey by those who remained be- 
hind; a sumpter mule laden with biscuit had 
been sent to accompany our march; and our 
straggling column had fired a volley in the air as 
a farewell salute. 

With the sparkling sea on one side and a wall 
of mountains on the other, we moved forward 
over stumps and stones, by a bad road, and by no 
road at all, in picturesque, but unmilitary pro- 
cession. Some of the men kept a semblance of 
order, following each other in Indian file behind 
Leonidas Petropoulaki ; some ran far on in front ; 
and a few, who were stiff firom age, loitered in 
the rear. These elders were not, however, to be 
despised as pedestrians. They could maintain a 
steady pace for eight or ten hours in baking 
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sunshine, and come up to the main body at the 
first halt before the mules had been unsaddled. 
But it was afterwards that I had occasion to 
admire the toughness of the grey-headed moun- 
taineers, and their cool judgment in time of 
danger, for, as to our first day's march, it was an 
easy task for all concerned. 

We passed a small monastery which was 
crowded with refugees and were greeted by the 
portly superior,* who had come to the roadside 
to bid us ' God speed.' He complained that it 
was difiicult to find shelter for so many families ; 
even the outbuildings had been given up to them, 
and there was very little food for them to eat. If 
more should arrive he did not know what could 
be done : and more were likely to arrive as we 
saw when we had gone a few miles farther. 
There were refiigees coming slowly towards us 
in groups of five or six at almost every angle of 
the road. The Turks had burnt some villages a 
day's journey eastward, and those people who had 
escaped were to be found scattered over the in- 
tervening country. Here was a woman leading 

* One of the few stout men whom I saw in Crete. As a rule, 
the priests and people alike were thin and wiry. 
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a mule, on which three children were mounted 
along with cloaks and coverlets, a bag of flour, 
and an iron kettle. By the side hobbled a very- 
old man carrying a pair of empty water-jars, 
whilst behind, as escort to the party, came a 
wild-looking bare-headed lad, leading a string of 
three or four goats, and with a long rifle over 
his shoulder. 

* What had become of the father V we asked. 

' He is in the war ; ' said the woman in a tone 
which implied ' where else should he be ?' 

* And I am going to fight, when I can leave 
my mother;' cried the lad looking wistfully after 
us. 

The next family which we passed was not 
so well provided, having saved but a single 
coverlet, and two or three flat loaves of rye 
bread. These were strapped upon the back of 
an urchin of ten or twelve who drove before him 
the donkey, which carried his two little brothers, 
and which was so lame that it could scarcely 
walk, whilst the mother followed with a baby in 
her arms. She had lost her husband, and wept 
bitterly when some of our soldiers questioned her 
about him. 
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*Did we know/ she asked, * whether ships 
would soon come to take the people away to 
Greece ?' Alas! we knew too well that the 
* Arkadi ' was the only ship likely to come yet 
awhile, and who could tell where her hurried 
landings would be made ? It was a lovely even- 
ing, but the purple light on the mountains and 
the pleasant breeze from the sea could not put 
these poor refugees out of our thoughts. 

The Cretans and the volunteers who accom- 
panied us were accustomed to painful scenes. 
They were sorry for the bumt-out families, and 
spoke kindly to the children, giving scraps of 
biscuit to some. Then, as their march was re- 
sumed, they sang and laughed in the best of 
spirits. • One youth told the echoes with nasal 
ohant how Hadji * Michalis was terrible to the 
Turks. His neighbour broke forth more melo- 
diously : — 

On, on, to the war ! 
On, on, to the war I 

Oh, Cretan lads so hold, 
With sword in hand, like heroes. 

Shout freedom, as of old I 

and as the song continued a score of voices 
joined. If they would not sing when biscuits 

* ' Hadji,' because he had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
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were plenty and such good quarters as Preveli 
close before us, for what would they reserve their 
merriment ? 

We reached the monastery just named soon 
after sunset, passhig through a grove of trees in 
an open meadow something like an English park. 
There was a fountain at the entrance gate, and 
several well-caparisoned mules were drawn up 
before it. Preveli was to be full of guests that 
night, for, besides our numerous party, there 
had arrived a number of Cretan chiefs with their 
armed followers. Preveli was to be full of 
guests and was large enough to accommodate 
half a battalion. The rambling wide-spread pile 
of building wherein we were lodged was only 
an outwork of the principal monastery, which 
stood high upon a hill overlooking the sea. Yet 
we were not the worse entertained for being in 
a monastic outwork. The good old bishop him- 
self came to bid us welcome, and a bearded at- 
tendant, who might have figured as major-domo 
to an emperor, marshalled us in to supper. He 
was so courteous in the dignity of his deputed 
hospitality and poured out the tiniest drop of 
wme with such an air, that the rough table, the 
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dish of beans, and the one drinking cup, which 
was handed round, seemed the proper belongings 
of a banquet : and a banquet it was, compared 
to what we afterwards experienced. There were 
dishes of cheese and of honey to flank the dish of 
beans, whilst as to pieces of soaked biscuit, there 
was as much as we could desire to eat. 

The bishop had an important despatch to 
show us when we visited him in his own apart- 
ments. A summons had been received from 
Mustapha Pasha demanding that no countenance 
should be shown to rebels, and that the mo- 
nastery should surrender to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's forces ; if not, it would be rigorously dealt 
with. Now what could our host do, but return 
no answer and let matters take their course ? 
He sympathised with the so-called rebels and 
thought them in the right, besides which they 
were strong enough to insist on being more or 
less countenanced. Yet it would be foolish to 
draw down attack by defying the pasha. To 
keep silence was the wisest course, as we all 
agreed; and, as I watched the group of vene- 
rable men seated before us and remembered 
what I had been told of the hundreds of re- 
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fugees who found relief at Preveli, I could not 
but hope that the pasha would long be unable to 
carry out his threat. 

But now, away with doubts and hesitations, 
for we are to receive a visitor who has thoroughly 
made up his mind. You must fancy us re- 
turned to the room which had been assigned for 
our lodging, and, in lieu of a flourish of trumpets, 
you must suppose the handsome major-domo to 
have appeared at the door with his most courtly 
manner. He appeared at the door, made a bow 
which included everyone present in the scope of 
its recognition, and stood aside to let our visitor 
pass. Then came forward an elderly man, up- 
right and strongly built, whose dress was like 
that of other well-to-do Cretans, though the 
silver-mounted pistols in his girdle, and an air 
of dignity about him showed that he was no 
common villager. The name of Korakas was 
known through the length and breadth of Crete 
as a watchword to the patriot bands. What 
Hadji Michalis was in the western districts was 
Korakas in the eastern and central portions 
of the island; his troop of cavalry was the 
only mounted force on the insurgent side, and 
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fabulous reports were circulated of the number 
of Moslems whom he had slain, I could well 
believe that so grim a warrior had despatched 
scores of foemen in the course of his long career, 
but the stem features relaxed into a smile, and 
Korakas for a moment looked hardly himself as 
we noticed the pretty boy who accompanied 
him. He was a quaint little figure to English 
eyes, this darling son of the chief, with his yel- 
low boots reaching to the knee, his loose blue 
trousers, red waistband, and fez cap. Korakas 
would not trust him away from his side in such 
troublous times, so the boy was taken hither 
and thither, perched on the crupper of his 
father's mule, or mounted behind some trusty 
follower. But it was no part of the child's 
roving life to forget good manners. He watched 
every sign which Korakas made, and when he 
had duly greeted each person present, when he 
had kissed the bishop's hand, kneeling before 
him in a simple respectful way, and had tried to 
kiss our hands but only been allowed to shake 
them, he withdrew behind his father and stood, 
like a soldier at ' attention,' until a vacant seat 
was pointed out to him. 
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We left the monastery next morning and 
proceeded to the headquarters of the Maniote 
corps. It Avas a short march from Preveli to 
Kerame, so there was no need for haste. But, 
in accordance with the custom of the country, 
we hurried over our journey as though pursued 
by Bashi-Bazouks. The bishop had come out 
to see us start and stood by the fountain at the 
entrance in his quiet every-day costume of blue 
and black, looking as much like a pleasant old 
country gentleman and as little like a proud 
hierarch as you could fancy. Then too, we had 
a parting bow from the handsome major-domo, 
and several of the elder brethren shook their 
heads over the peril of the times in which we 
travelled. It might be that Cretan Moslems 
were hovering upon the skirts of the hills ready 
at the first opportunity to pounce upon us. 
Perhaps they were, but as Korakas, with his long 
rifle slung across his back, rode on the sleek 
mule at the head of our column, they did well to 
keep out of sight. 

There were refugees upon the road as there had 
been the day before, and — another circumstance 
of war — we heard the sound of distant firing. 
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But there was no need that our column should 
turn aside to take part in the battle, for news had 
come that the Turkish detachment was retiring 
towards Rhethjnnno. So, with Korakas leading 
the way and his little boy not far behind clinging 
to the waistbelt of a stout Messarian trooper, 
we marched swiftly to Kerame. It was still a 
wonder to us how our ponies could keep their 
feet over such a road as that which we travelled, 
and still more how the men on foot could seem 
to exert themselves so little, yet keep so steadily 
in front. I need not say that it was fine weather, 
for bad weather is the exception in Crete, and, 
as to the month of March going out like a lion, 
there was not a breath on the blue expanse of 
sea, and the sunshine in the valleys was so hot 
that we were glad to tie silk-handkerchiefs over 
our heads. 

Outside Kerame there was drawn up a detach- 
ment of Cretans in double line, through which 
Tve passed. ' Zeto ! ' * they shouted when they 
saw our foreign dress, for they thought that, if 
foreigners who rode on horseback came to Crete, 
frigates would soon be sent. ' Zeto ! ' shouted 

♦ The ' Viva' of the Greeks. 
D 
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we in return, entering into the spirit of the scene. 
Some poor homeless women ran forward to try 
and kiss our hands, and, clinging to our stirraps, 
entreated that we would let firigates take them 
to Greece. So, with signs of welcome which 
were pathetic from the deep distress of those 
who greeted us and our inability to help them^ 
we entered the village, and were conducted^ amid 
a crowd of curious natives, to Petropoulaki's 
headquarters. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SPAETAN CHIEFTAIN AND HIS BAND. 

I MUST beg you to forgive me if I dwell upon 
the pleasant recollection of this first interview 
with as gallant and simple-minded a soldier as 
ever fought for freedom. We entered a small 
but well-kept cottage by a flight of creaking 
stairs, and found ourselves in presence of a fine 
old man, who wore the white Albanian kilt or 
fustanella, and was seated cross-legged upon a 
couch at the end of the room. He rose as We 
approached him, displaying the wreck of a 
splendid figure, and came forward with his hand 
outstretched in cordial welcome. Though bowed 
by age and wounds, Demetrius Petropoulaki 
was still commanding in appearance. Taller 
than most of the men around him, and with a 
face of singularly pleasant expression, his long 
fez falling jauntily to one side, his Albanian 
tilt, and curling grey moustache, well became a 

D 2 
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pallikar of the Greek revolution. I have spoken 
twice of his dress as Albanian, but I should 
rather call it Maniote, for Petropoulaki was a 
Maniote to the back-bone, proud of his descent 
from the stubborn mountaineers whom Turkey 
strove in vain to subdue, and claiming more 
remote ancestry among the ancient people of 
Sparta. Upon the flag which was carried with 
his volunteers were displayed the heads of 
Leonidas and Lycurgus, with the motto ^'H rav 
17 ctt) tcu/,* and in the opposite comer the epitaph 
of ThennopylaB.f 

As a pallikar of the revolution, Petropoulaki 
had been enthusiastic for the freedom of every 
Greek island and province. Years had not 
diminished the fire of his youth in this respect, 
and now, when the *Arkadi' had taken the 
place of the brigs of Hydra, and when the Turks 
in their war-steamers were almost secure against 
fire-ships, he was battiing, with his old war-cry, 
for the unfinished cause. He had made an 
expedition into Thessaly in 1854, whilst his 

* ' Either with your shield, or upon your shield.' 
t ' Stranger, the tidings to the Spartans tell, 
That here, obeying their commands, we fell.' 
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personal strength remained unimpaired, and had 
struck down five Turks with his own hand, 
upon one occasion, that he might save a kinsman 
who was surrounded by the enemy. But before 
ending his ThessaUan campaign, the old soldier 
was severely wounded, and, what with the effect 
of the wounds, added to thirteen years of de- 
clining life, we found him far too much shattered 
in health to be fit for personal encounters. He 
rode upon his mule at the head of the Maniote 
corps, and, when dispositions had been made for 
a battle, would station himself at some point 
whence he could encourage his men to push 
forward, and could watch with deUght his son 
Leonidas in command of the skirmishing line. 
It was a deadly risk to rmi, that of approaching 
Cretan battle-fields without being able to escape 
on foot, should fortime prove adverse to the 
insurgents. But Petropoulaki brightened up 
perceptibly when there was a prospect of fight- 
ing, and, at the first sound of musketry or 
cannon, he seemed ten years younger, in his 
eager enthusiasm. 

On the day of our arrival at headquarters, 
eveiy effort was made to give us hospitable 
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entertainment. Nikola, the readiest of cooks, 
was entrusted with a lamb to roast, and with 
cream cheese* for making Cretan cakes, whilst 
of biscuit there was no lack, for, besides what 
we brought with us from Rhodakino, there was a 
supply direct from the ' Arkadi ' herself. After 
being disturbed in a first descent, as I have 
already described, she had effected a second 
landing near this village. 

So Nikola was not left to exercise his skill 
without materials, and, pending the announce- 
ment that dinner was ready, we strangers were 
introduced to several village captains who had 
come to visit the chief, as also to some of Petro- 
poulaki's officers. The room was full of com- 
pany, and many of the faces, then unknown to 
us, we afterwards knew right well. There was 
Lieutenant Bortsis, of the Greek navy, serving 
for the time as a land- volunteer ; and young 
Spanopoulos, who, besides being active in prac- 
tical details, wrote war-songs to encourage his 
subordinat.es. Then there was a tall Thessalian, 
dressed in seaman's jacket and trousers from the 

♦ A delicious food, called by the Greeks Mi^TiOpa, much lighter 
than our English cream-cheese. 
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' Arkadi/ and a pleasant little doctor, a native 
of Constantinople, who would sing Greek songs 
by the hour when we were resting under some 
shady tree, or quartered in a village for the 
night. Nor must I forget * Captain Alexandros,' 
as he was called by his comrades, a Servian, who 
had been through the war in Montenegro, and 
had come to Crete that he might have another 
shot at his old enemy. 

It is difficult to set down all who were present, 
without giving you a mere string of names. 
Leonidas Petropoulaki, whom we had met at 
Rhodakino, seemed already a friend of long 
standing. So did the Greek engineer, Nikol 
aides, who had been with us on board the 
* Arkadi.' He was a clever fellow, with great 
experience of volunteering in Crete, a man who 
might have been most useful to the cause, had 
it been possible to supply him with a battery of 
siege-guns, and to assist his operations against 
one of the Turkish fortresses. As it was, he 
could do little but march and skirmish in Cretan 
fashion, sighing at the absence of war material. 

But the best support for such a struggle was 
a body of men who could endure fatigue, and 
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Petropoulaki'B Maniotes were not to be easily 
outdone. They were rough and ragged, with 
every variety of dress, from military tunics, 
dark-coloured trousers, and long boots, to dingy 
jackets and kilts, with tight-fitting hose and 
gaiters. There were some who displayed the 
gaiters and kilts with a miUtary tunic worn 
above it, some who were dressed in tattered 
civilian's clothes of western make. The volun- 
teers paid more attention to their boots and 
gaiters than to anything else, save cleaning their 
rifles, whUst such luxuries as knapsacks and 
camp-kettles were entirely dispensed with. They 
roasted meat on their ramrods, when there was 
any to roast, and stuflfed what few possessions 
they carried about them into their scanty bread- 
wallets. Without the anxiety about wife and 
children, which might well unnerve the boldest 
Cretan, and accustomed to climbing over rocky 
ground from their earliest infancy, these Maniotes 
made excellent light troops, and were the very 
men for the situation, in Crete. 

There was not only the prestige of Petro- 
poulaki's name to keep his volunteers together, 
but a sort of clanship which bound many of 
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them to him. ffis own relations and friends, 
serving in the ranks of the corps, formed a 
nucleus of fighting-men who could always be 
depended on. Michalis Petropoulaki, the chiefs 
younger brother, carried a rifle amongst the rest, 
so did George Petropoulaki, a lad of seventeen, 
son to Leonidas. There were thus three gene- 
rations of this family fighting at the same time 
for freedom; and, with Spartan simplicity, the 
lad of seventeen was sent by his father and 
grandfather to march and bivouac among the 
strongest and hardiest. 

I will pass over very briefly the triumph of 
our worthy Nikola. His roast lamb was well 
appreciated by hungry guests, and his cheese- 
cakes were pronounced to excel the flimsy con- 
fectionery which tempts a feeble appetite. We 
walked out after dinner to inspect the neigh- 
bourhood of the village, and saw a Turkish 
cruiser lying near the rocks of Kabra. This was 
another of the lovely Cretan sunsets, with a glow 
on the mountains which lasted but too short a 
time, and a clear starry night coming upon us 
with surprising quickness. What with natives 
and volunteers, the village was full of bustle until 
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an hour or so after dark. Then everyone betook 
himself to rest, and by the time that the party 
at headquarters had broken up, and those who 
were to sleep elsewhere had sought their lodg- 
ings, there was not a sound to be heard but the 
monotonous cry of the guard, ' Sentinels, keep 
watch.'* Again and again we heard it, at 
intervals, in our slumber, protracted with a re- 
assuring emphasis on the last syllables, which 
seemed to say that all was well. 

About midnight there came a sound of cannon, 
and a sharp thrilling cry of ' Soldiers, to arms !' f 
The effect was instantaneous. Everyone started 
up; lights were struck; whilst some carefully 
examined their weapons, others shouldered their 
sacks in readiness to march. The poor villagers 
rushed into the street with such articles of pro- 
perty as they had been able to snatch up, the 
men armed and ready for defence, the women 
and children instinctively making for the hills. 
Mules were led forth to be loaded, and people 
tumbled against each other in their haste to go 
opposite ways. There was, as it were, a groan 
from Kerame, at the thought that fire and deso- 

• 4>t;XaKCC) ypnyopiiTf, t 2rporia/roi, iiq to. oirXa. 
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lation might be at hand. But this scene of 
excitement did not long continue. The voices 
of the chiefs could be heard, bidding everyone 
retire to rest, for there was nothing to fear. 
Mules were led back, houses were re-entered, 
with not a little grumbling from those who had 
been disturbed; and, in a few minutes more, 
silence settled down upon the village. 

We learnt that a Turkish cruiser had dis- 
charged some random shots at lights which were 
seen near the shore; but that there had not 
been, as was at first supposed, an attempt to 
effect a landing. So we lay down again, and 
slept till sunrise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SHAKING FOB THE HOUSETOPS. 

On the road between Kerame and Melambes we 
halted, in the midBt of a large assembly of old 
men, women, and children, who had collected 
together at a point which we must pass, when 
they heard that our column was approaching. 
The chiefs, dismounting from their mules, sat 
beneath a tree, whilst the people pressed closely 
round to catch any scrap of hopeful news, and a 
water-jar was brought to us that we might drink. 
Many questions were asked, about the ' Arkadi,' 
about foreign frigates, the result of the late 
skirmishes towards Rhethymno, the chance of 
intervention by the Christian Powers. It was 
evident that these ragged hungry people, most 
of whom were refugees, took as much interest 
in the insurgent cause as though their politics 
had been founded upon thriving comfort. They 
seemed to wish for intervention more to check- 
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mate the pasha than to save their own heads from 
danger. 

At Melambes we found ourselves with a strong 
insurgent force, which was watching the Turkish 
garrison of Dibaki. The volunteers of Petro- 
poulaki, numbering between two and three hun- 
dred, had here been joined by more than a 
thousand Cretans, and it was hoped that the 
Turks would be tempted to sally forth against 
them. From the mountain behind Melambes 
we could clearly see Dibaki with a Turkish cor- 
vette anchored in the bay to protect it on one 
side, and with an expanse of open country in 
rear of the position, favourable to the ma- 
noeuvres of Turkish cavalry. So long as the 
enemy remained on the defensive, nothing could 
be done to dislodge him. But there had been 
threats of fire and sword for Melambes if its 
inhabitants did not soon deliver up their arms, 
and this was why a strong muster of volunteers 
and Cretans had been made to watch Dibaki. 
Twelve or fifteen hundred men might seem a 
mere handful in other wars, counting as a single 
regiment or at most a brigade; here, in Crete, 
where the scale of the struggle was different, tlie 
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force assembled became an important corps 
dParmie. Petropoulaki's Spartan flag was un- 
furled beside the white cross on a blue ground 
which distinguished the band of Korakas ; whilst 
many a village captain had joined the muster at 
the head of his small contingent. 

Melambes is perched on the slope of a moun- 
tain which stands detached from the great 
central chain of the island. By walking a short 
distance from the village we could overlook 
Dibaki and the plain of Messara, famed for its 
Cretan labyrinth ; whilst we had Mount Ida in fiill 
view, without extending our daily promenade on 
the Melambes housetops. There were the culti- 
vated fields giving place to rocks and trees, the 
trees succeeded by shrubs, and the bare rock of 
the highest peak, surmounted by glittering snow. 
All this we could see from the housetops of 
Melambes, and we could watch the shadows 
sweep across the valley when a wreath of clouds 
had gathered round Mount Ida, to be dispersed 
by the rising wind. 

Never were flat-roofed houses more useful than 
in our present quarters. As houses, they served 
their purpose neither better nor worse than might 
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have been expected from such dingy interiors, 
but the flatness of their roofs was a great advan- 
tage. The village was built on a slope, and the 
roads by which it was approached were mere 
stony sheep-tracks. So the only public pro- 
menade was where some dozen houses, standing 
close together, made a terrace with their roofs. 

We were lodged in an upper story — one of the 

• 

few upper stories that Melambes could boast — 
and had only to step from our door to find our- 
selves on the housetops. There was always a 
group of armed men lounging outside, to catch 
the first news of what the chiefs intended to do ; 
while others, less curious, strolled up and down, 
enjoying the view spread out before them. Then 
in the cool of evening, there might be heard 
trampling of feet and shouts of laughter, when 
boisterous games were played by the volunteers. 
But before I tell you of these games I will 
speak of the simple life of the village, and of 
the quiet way in which we strangers lived who 
were guests at headquarters. When you hear 
of a ' public promenade,' do not imagine that the 
gentler sex figured thereon, tricked out with 
fashionable ornaments. The women and girls 
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were busy with their household work, were 
washing clothes at the fountain, or taking out 
their sheep to pasture.* They were much 
troubled, poor souls, by the events of the war, 
and had many refugees among them, so this was 
no time for gaiety. Moreover, it would have 
been against all custom and experience, that they 
should come forward or attract attention. Such 
ways had not been allowed by husbands and 
fathers when the Turks were masters, for a 
handsome woman was better kept out of sight, 
and now that hundreds of wild adventurous lads 
had come to the village, it was no time for a 
change of manners. So the women and girls 
went steadily about their work in plain short 
gowns, much like those of our own poorer class, 
their feet bare, and their heads sheltered by a 
handkerchief. 

If our village promenade was not all that its 
name might imply, it resembled, in this particular, 
the existence which we strangers passed as guests 
at headquarters. ' Guests at the headquarters of 
the corps dHarmie — .' You read the words, and 

* The small flocks whicli remained were very precious^ and 
were tended with unusual care. 
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your imagination conjures up an old ch&teau, 
with vaulted corridors full of gay uniforms, or 
a tented field, where everything is laid out with 
military precision. But Cretan campaigning did 
not realise such pictures. It was either in the 
crowded upper room of a peasant's cottage, or in 
an open air bivouac, that Petropoulaki's staff 
might be found. The chief himself fared as 
rudely as any of those around him, slept on the 
ground with his blue cloak for a covering, and 
drank pure spring water from the common 
drinking-cup. We had a cheerful party at sup- 
per-time, though wine was wanting. The guests 
were entertained with songs and stories which 
were kept up as far into the night as eight or 
even nine o'clock. Then, whilst staying at Me- 
lambes, we would stroll on to the terrace, to have 
a last view of the great shadowy giant standing 
beyond the valley, and to count the fires of 
refugee families, which could always be seen on 
Mount Ida after dark. 

Nikola was anxious that his suppers should 
do justice to the company at headquarters, and 
lie made the best use of the materials afforded. 
Two young men, who played the part of orderlies, 

E 
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of grooms, valets-de-chambre, and musqueteers, 
were charged with bringing in the dishes; a 
wild-looking ragged subordinate worked dili- 
gently in the lower regions of the house; and 
Nikola superintended everything with unruffled 
composure. 

' There is a small table for those four gentle- 
men,' he cries, motioning some of us to our places. 
' Here is a chair for this dish and two saddle-bags 
to sit upon, and one gentleman can find a place 
in the window.' 

*But where is the salt, Nikola?' says one of 
our party; 'your table was more completely 
furnished yesterday.' 

' Ah, the salt ! ' he replies, ' why, here, behold 
it ; I have found some for you in the village : and 
I have a salad made with oil, which is really ex- 
cellent. I wish to provide for you as on board 
the steamers of the Messageries Imp^riales. 
Corpo di Bacco ! they are indeed splendissimi — 
Yes, sair^ very fine ship— -Now there will come 
something that these gentlemen will like. It ia 
vraiment a la mode de Paris^^ and in comes a 
savoury stew, with our one little bit of meat 
buried under a mass of beans. 
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Nikola was a linguist, who would not let him- 
self be baffled by any foreign speech, and who 
could be either cook or interpreter as the case 
might require. There was plenty of interpret- 
ing to be done, as you will readily imagine, and 
several diflferent languages were heard among 
us. Now the guests strove to talk with their 
entertainers in Greek; now they spoke amongst 
themselves in French and German, or spoke 
French with the Greeks, or the Hungarian 
Colonel and Captain Alexandros exchanged ideas 
in harsh accents which none of the rest could 
understand. As a rule, however, the language 
of the evening was French. Nikola used it to 
describe his dishes ; and the village captain, 
when he joined our party, was persuaded to 
speak a few words of it for the credit of Me- 
lambes. 

Only those who were invited, as the captain 
above mentioned or other Cretan leaders would 
often be, sat down to supper at headquarters. 
With the free and easy manner of the volun- 
teers, it was necessary to draw a line somewhere, 
and the line was drawn at sitting down to 
supper. As to crowding into the lower end of 

s 2 
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the room to gather scraps of news, that was a 
privilege freely allowed, though a certain re- 
straint of silence was imposed on the lads whilst 
they remained. Perhaps, if there were songs, 
some of them would draw near to listen, and it 
might happen that Petropoulaki's grandson would 
so far separate from his comrades as to take a 
place amongst the staff whilst the singing con- 
tinued. George, the noisy and high-spirited, 
was a quiet demure youth in presence of his 
commander. He said nothing until first spoken 
to, and answered with laconic brevity when he 
was called on for a reply. JBut we had only to 
follow him to the door — when he slipt away at 
the sound of the games without — ^to see him 
bound lightly among the foremost players, and 
to hear his voice the loudest on the trembling 
housetops. 

The volunteers were full of exuberant energy, 
especially those amongst them who were Ma- 
niotes bom and bred. It was not enough to 
toss flat stones in the manner of quoit-playing, 
as was done by the Cretan lads for their even- 
ing's amusement. Some more violent exercise 
was required, and they played games of running 
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and jumping, which shook the roofs of the houses 
as though an earthquake were passing under them. 
Now it was a game in which a central group 
was defended by guardians anned with their 
doubled waistbands, which they used as whips 
wherewith to beat the outsiders, who would run 
in and cling to the central group with feet kept 
off the ground as long as possible. Woe to the 
outsider who put down his feet until the whole 
group had toppled over and there was a general 
scramble out of danger. If he objected to being 
beaten with doubled waistbands, he would do well 
to hoist himself unmistakably off the ground with 
his arms round the neck of some inside man. 

When this game had lasted long enough, they 
would play with one man tethered in the centre, 
who had an unlimited privilege of kicking, and 
with the rest hovering round to beat him with 
their waistbands as much as prudence would 
allow. He who was tethered rushed from side to 
side, administering hearty kicks in return for the 
blows which he received, and trying to catch 
firm hold of some one who should thus become 
his successor. It required a good temper to 
play the game without quarrelling, and there 
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were ever and anon sharp disputes among the 
players ; but I noticed that George Petropoulaki, 
though he took his full share of the pastime and 
was buffeted as much as anyone else, had in- 
fluence sufficient to quiet his comrades when 
their quarrels grew serious, and to start some 
fresh amusement by way of distracting their 
attention. 

There was the pallikar dance, perhaps more in 
favour than any of the games — a dance, in which 
several men, holding each other's hands, followed 
their leader round and round, chanting a wild 
monotonous air, anji making a slight motion with 
their feet to mark the time. Their leader, on 
whom everything depended, would cut many 
fantastic capers, double himself back, twist him- 
self round and round, and show off his agility as 
best he could. After a while he would become 
exhausted, and, joining to the end of the line, 
would leave the next man to lead. It seemed a 
point of honour to keep up the dance as long as 
possible, and the bystanders would join their 
voices to the chant of those who performed, 
adding a word or two which might suit the occa- 
sion, with unchecked poetical license. 
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Down from the much-trodden house-tops, 
through the narrow stony street, I will guide 
you to a scene of patriotic exultation which 
deserves to be recorded. Several days have 
passed since we arrived at Melambes ; it is now 
the 6th of April, the anniversary of the outbreak 
of the Greek revolution, and young Spanopoulos 
is to recite his new poem, written in honour of 
the day. He has mounted on a wall opposite 
the church door, and there is a crowd of Cretans 
and volunteers assembled before him. Some, 
not content with the standing below, have climbed 
on to the wall to have a better place; others, 
being persons of consequence, are seated on a 
stone bench which runs along the outside of the 
church. Old Petropoulaki is there, with his red 
gaiters and snowy white kilt, to represent the 
generation which rose for its freedom forty-six 
years ago. By his side sits Korakas, with long 
Cretan boots, and loose blue trousers. He, too, 
represents a bygone generation, and can remember 
the rising of Crete against her tyrants, when the 
island moved hand-in-hand with her sister pro- 
vinces of the continent. The crowd now assem- 
bled has elements of light-hearted gaiety, and 
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anxious foreboding. Those sun-bumt and sinewy 
men, whose Cretan dress would make an excel- 
lent uniform of the Zouave kind, have everything 
at stake. They count it no holiday gathering, 
though for a moment they have laid aside their 
arms. To them, the recital of the poem is rather 
a political solemnity. As to the volunteers, they 
have nothing at stake beyond their own heads. 
Greece has long been gloriously freed, and they 
can afford to enjoy this anniversary without an 
afterthought, save perhaps a regret that there is 
no wine in which to pledge the cause of Crete. 

Mounted on his wall, Spanopoulos looks too 
solid and practical for a poet. He has a burly 
figure, and a strong clear voice, which makes 
itself heard above the murmur of the crowd. All 
are hushed so soon as he has begun, and not a 
sound disturbs the full rolling verse. Nay, but 
it is disturbed for a moment by a shout of ap- 
plause. He has mentioned the present struggle 
and the chiefs who are engaged in it. Petropou- 
laki smiles as though amused to hear his own 
name, whilst Korakas pats the cheek of his little 
son, who is evidently in high glee. Then again 
the flow of verse continues, tyrants are denounced 
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and final victory is predicted ; the crowd catches 
up the poet's enthusiasm, and a hoarse ' Zeto ! ' is 
echoed back from the mountain. There is another 
cheer for the chiefs, and yet another for the poet 
himself, before the meeting has dispersed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM VILLAGE TO VILLAGE. 

No MOVEMENT was attempted by the Turks 
against Melambes, either during our stay or for 
some time afterwards. A demonstration had 
been made, which the garrison of Dibaki was 
not strong enough to repress, and the threatened 
village remained unpunished, though its arms 
were not surrendered. Then came that neces- 
sity of dispersion in search of food, so fatal to 
any attempt at regular warfare by the Cretans, 
and the little corps cCarmee was broken up into 
separate detachments. Petropoulaki took one 
road, Korakas another, whilst the village captains, 
with their smaller bands, returned home to wait 
until they should be again called together. 

How we scrambled down to the bottom of the 
valley, without breaking our necks, or, at least, 
being thrown over the heads of our mules, was 
a puzzling question. The mules were left to 
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themselves, and succeeded in picking their way 
without accident. But they often stretched 
down their fore-legs to find sure foothold, in a 
manner which made the saddle seem to be girthed 
round an upright tree, and then they gathered 
themselves together with a sudden jerk, to rest 
before the next step. It was a relief when we 
crossed the stream, and began to ascend the 
opposite slope. 

Melambes seemed to be very high up, on 
looking back to it ; so high, as to ofi^r a tedious 
climb to anyone making an attack from below. 
The Cretan villages are often placed in this 
fashion, far up the mountain at the top of the 
cultivated land, instead of nestling in the valley 
beside the principal stream. The reason for the 
choice of higher ground may have been to keep 
out of harm's way, but there was also the advan- 
tage of being near some spring of water, to in- 
fluence the original builders of the villages. 
When dry weather has left the principal stream 
a mere bed of hot rounded stones, there will yet 
remain a feeble trickling from the spring at the 
head of the ravine. 

We marched in loose order, along a pic- 
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toresque but ragged track, which opened to ns 
at every turn some fresh view of the fertile 
country on the skirts of Mount Ida. The 
column was in no danger of an ambuscade, for 
there were shepherds and refugees keeping watch 
in every direction, so it mattered little how fiur 
apart the lads might straggle. They had the 
chance of better quarters in our next halting- 
place, if they pushed forward with diligence; 
andy as a counter-aigumentt, the hot sunshine 
made fast walking disagreeable. There was 
ofdy a small guard round the standard of the 
corps, and a dozen of the elder men kept near 
Petropoulaki. The rest might be seen in groups 
of twos and threes from the fiurthest turn of 
the road in front, to the last point where it 
wound away among the rocks and gorze bushes 
behind us. 

Nikola with his myrmidons took especial 
chaige of the foreign visitors. 

* Ah, yes, sair^ ma fox; your mule, I make 
him go,' cried he, scrambling after me with a 
brandished stick. 

Then he was at the colonel's side, offering to 
cany a leather writing-case which had been 
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slung behind the saddle, and not content until 
he was thus adorned. Petropoulaki's own gillie 
carried a writing-case with an air of importance, 
as he trudged behind his master ; and why 
should not Nikola have a similar distinction? 
Who could be more active on our behalf? Hete 
he was insisting that ' Monsieur Desmaze should 
let him carry the rifle, which might otherwise 
prove a source of fatigue.' But Desmaze was 
accustomed to travelling in Africa, and would 
not part with his weapon. Well, then, if he was 
not to have the rifle, Nikola could still be useful. 
He could gather this handful of herbs to make a 
salad in the evening, and could warn his myrmi- 
dons that they were separately responsible for 
the speed of our mules. 

I will not stop to tell you in detail of halts 
and marches which closely resembled one another, 
nor repeat the description of Moimt Ida towering 
up to its crown of snow. We spent several days 
marching from village to village on the southern 
side of the great mountain, with frequent difiiculty 
in procuring supplies, and with unvarying solici- 
tude shown by our host that the strangers should 
not suffer hunger. 
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At one place through which we passed^ there 
were some abandoned Turkish houses occupied 
for the time by a few ragged-looking Christian 
families, who had been driven from their own 
abodes. They were in great distress, and begged 
that a little biscuit might be given them, as they 
had only some milch goats, and if these were 
killed they would become utterly destitute. Then 
we came to a village where several refuorees told 
us of what they had suffered from the Turks. 
Their native place had been entered, not long 
before, and many gross outrages had been com- 
mitted upon them. The men would not speak 
freely of insults offered to their wives and 
daughters; but the little which they said came 
between clenched teeth, and they trembled with 
rage whilst recalling their wrongs. A detach- 
ment of dissolute soldiers had made very obsti- 
nate rebels out of these villagers. 

In a valley, high up among masses of grey 
rock, where the air was cool and the grass un- 
usually green, we found the ruins of a Venetian 
villa. Whoever built it had chosen his site with 
an eye to retiring from the world and had 
expended much labour upon ornament. There 
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were mantelshelves of carved stone in the roof- 
less grass-grown villa, which would not have 
done discredit to a prince's palace, and a fine 
flight of steps led doTsu into the garden. Even 
here there were traces of former care — the stone- 
work of a fountain remained nearly perfect, and 
there were broken pedestals, as though the 
garden had once been adorned with statuary. 

The discovery of this viUa set us talking of 
Venetian rule in Crete, and Monsieur Desmaze 
suggested that some wealthy noble of Venice, 
disgusted with the world, had buried himself in 
the remote valley where we stood. Might it not 
be imagined, that the recluse brought with him a 
lovely little daughter, who grew up to be the 
belle of the province? She was a blonde, a 
charming Venetian blonde, and when the Due de 
Beaufort came with his French volunteers to 
defend Crete against the Turks, she was beloved 
Tt)y ^ young cavalier who saved her father's life. 
Could anj^hing be more natural? It was the 
obvious story of the ruin. We pictured what a 
luxurious home it must have been when the 
young Frenchman first beheld it, and, mean- 
while. Captain Alexandros made a sketch of its 
present desolation. 
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He had not completed his sketch when there 
was a loud clamour from a field close by, and 
the voices of several men could be heard in 
angry dispute. They were gathered round a 
small shrine erected in honour of some Maho- 
medan saint, and their quarrel arose from the 
wish of certain thoughtless volunteers to de- 
molish so palpable a sign of Turkish conquest. 
' No,' said the villagers, ' do not touch it, or the 
Turks will bum everything when they come.' 
The truth was, that having a Mahomedan shrine 
in the village had already been a protection to it 
more than once, and, though the people wished 
well to the insurrection, they saw no use in 
destroying what might save their empty houses 
when they should have retreated to the hills. 
But the volunteers had no houses at stake, and 
were slow to be convinced that anything Turkish 
should remain standing. At last an appeal to 
Petropoulaki himself was threatened, after which 
some of their more reasonable comrades suc- 
ceeded in persuading the would-be destroyers to 
go quietly away. 

Out of the cool high-ljdng valley where it had 
been pleasant to sit before a blazing wood-fire at 
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supper-time, we descended to lower ground, and 
made a hot dusty march across a comparatively 
open country. I observed that, near one village 
which we passed, there were men working in the 
fields as if no war had been heard of. They 
wished us a pleasant journey, and some of them 
brought water for us to drink, though they 
seemed half-ashamed in presence of armed Chris- 
tians — ^for they, too, were Christians, but had 
surrendered their arms to the Turks. Now, it 
was recognised in Crete as an unavoidable neces- 
sity, that there should be thousands of ' sub- 
mitted' well-wishers to the cause. There were 
the inhabitants of the cities and of districts lying 
imder the Turkish guns, who could not be ex- 
pected io make any movement. But when a 
village had submitted which lay farther away 
from the enemy than other villages still in arms, 
its people were viewed as backsliders, who had 
not courage to brave the fiery ordeal. They 
were viewed as backsliders, with a tinge of pity, 
rather than contempt,* for everyone knew that 

* The volunteers would fling a stray curse or two at submitted 
villages, as they would at insurgent villages which did not contain 
bread enough, or at anything else which was not pleasing to their 
rude views of propriety. 

F 
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they were friends at heart, and that they would 
never betray an insurgent to win favour with 
the Turks. So far as my experience went, these 
submitted villagers were not subjected to any 
patriotic requisitions; and, indeed, the whole 
tone of life on the insurgent side showed the 
greatest respect for individual rights. 1 have 
seen twenty armed men bargain with an un- 
armed shepherd-boy for a jar of cream-cheese, 
^ pay him hi, price in L end, thoagh ^Z 
much grumbling. 

When we arrived one evening at a large village 
called Pistagy, there was brought us the news 
that Bortsis and Nikolaides, who had gone west- 
ward in search of biscuits, were returning to 
headquarters, with a supply which would furnish 
at least a couple of days' provision. We also 
heard that they had with them some tobacco 
landed by . the * Arkadi,' and this last piece of 
news was most acceptable to the men, whose 
cigarettes were running short. It may sound 
light and fanciful to smoke cigarettes instead of 
more soM soldiers' pipes. Yet these men could 
bear fatigue and hunger with surprising endur- 
ance, and had many of them been accustomed to 
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smoke hard at the narghileh, when that unwieldy 
instrument was within their reach. 

We were fortunate in our quarters at Pistagy, 
The staff was lodged in an upper room which 
looked out on to a flat-roofed stable, and from 
the stable roof there was a fine view southward 
and eastward. Close behind the village there is 
a barrier of frowning rocks, hundreds of feet 
high, and we could see nothing in that direction. 
But we had the whole glory of the sunset thrown 
on the rugged peaks to the southward, and a 
purple glow over the valley to the eastward, when 
the village was stirring itself at sunrise. 

The stable roof was large enough to afford 
space for some friendly bouts of single-stick. It 
would not have suited such games as were 
played by the volunteers ; but they were amusing 
themselves in another place, and their shouts 
of laughter came towards us mingled with the 
barking of dogs and the calling of neighbours to 
one another from the housetops. Our bouts of 
single-stick were varied by a lesson in boxing, 
which showed to the tall Thessalian a hitherto 
unknown use for his hands, and by the dagger 
trick, which Captain Alexandros had learnt in 

7 2 
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Montenegro. There might often be occasion to 
practise this mode of defence for a man who 
travelled through dangerous countries. Monsieur 
Desmaze had exemplified the ease with which 
a good swordsman could turn aside every attack, 
but here was a practical defence for moments 
when a sword could not be drawn with sufficient 
quickness, and Alexandros was asked to repeat 
his dagger trick more than once. 

A young Cretan would spring forward and 
strike quickly with the sheathed knife, as though 
making an attack in earnest. He would be met 
half-way, his wrist caught with an iron grip, and 
his weapon turned, by a sudden twist, against 
himself. Then the Cretan, with a good-humoured 
laugh, would try to imitate what he had seen bo 
successfully done ; but, like other simple tricks, 
this was not easy of imitation. 

The next morning we heard that George 
Daskalaki, a Cretan leader of some repute, lay 
grievously wounded in the village, and we ac- 
companied Petropoulaki to visit him. The 
wounded man was not left to strangers' care, but 
had his wife and mother to wait upon him with 
tender solicitude. He had a fine determined 
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face, and his eyes were bright with fever. It was 
a pleasure to him that we came, though the ex- 
citement seemed more than his strength could 
bear. He spoke of the monaster}^ of Arkadi : ' If 
we wished to see it, it would not be a long march, 
and his mother could go with us ; she had been 
in the siege, and could tell us all about it.' As 
to his own health, Daskalaki was hopeful. He 
' felt stronger to-day, and suffered less pain.' But, 
when our doctor had seen hirn, we learnt that 
the brave Cretan was doomed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MONASTERY OF ARKADI. 

There was a magnificent view of the western 
mountains of Crete as we advanced towards 
Arkadi. Marching slowly over the shoulder of 
Mount Ida, we looked down into wooded valleys 
which seemed shut in on every side by ridges of 
grey rock, whilst farther away were the lofly 
peaks of Sphakia, some of them as high as Mount 
Ida itself. It was delightful to breathe such 
cool firesh air, and no party of pleasure could 
have had a finer day for a mountain excur- 
sion ; but we were not surrounded by ordinary 
guides, eager to earn a gratuity, nor was it a time 
when travellers could safely come along this road 
in search of natural beauty. 

On the bare mountain side, with space enough 
to have displayed fifty times their number, the 
band of Maniotes looked indeed but a handful of 
men. They were gathered round Petropoulaki's 
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standard in a motley crowd, with different wea- 
pons and dresses, some sitting upon the short 
brown grass between the rocks, some standing 
on vantage points to overlook the scene — for a 
halt had been called, and we were to wait until 
Eorakas should join us. He did not delay, and 
presently a column of Cretans, with several 
horsemen at its head, could be seen upon the 
ridge of the mountain behind us. There was a 
strong force approaching, though it seemed as 
nothing amid the surrounding grandeur of 
nature. Now the Cretan insurgents were close 
at hand, with the leading horsemen coming for- 
ward at a canter over the stony track, and now 
the united bands had formed a still larger group 
at our halting-place on the mountain side, a 
group more motley and far more picturesque. 

A council was held in regard to certain vil- 
lagers who had come to ask for advice. The 
chiefs seated themselves where there was a 
smooth space of a few yards in extent, and the 
village deputies were invited to join the circle ; 
then, whilst a crowd of pallikars gathered round 
to listen, the eldest of the deputies explained 
their object in coming. They had been threat- 
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ened with fire and sword if they would not 
formally declare that the insurrection was over ; 
and they wished to know whether such a decla- 
ration on their part would injure the Christian 
cause. It was difficult to give advice in so deli- 
cate a matter, especially when advice could not 
be followed by protection. The threatened vil- 
lages had ' submitted ;' and if they would do so 
much for their safety, why, they might do a 
little more. As to the feet of the insurrection 
being at an end, the deputies could look round 
them and judge for themselves. As to the 
question of whether what they said might injure 
the cause, we strangers were appealed to; and 
our unanimous opinion was, that no declaration, 
favourable or hostile, would outweigh the eflfect 
of powder and shot. 

We descended firom the council-place on the 
mountain side in much the same order as High- 
land armies must often have assumed. The 
banners of the chiefs were carried in front by 
strong swift footed men, and the whole force 
streamed after them at good speed, with utter 
disregard of rocks and brambles. The horsemen 
of Korakas, who went recklessly down the break- 
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neck pathway, were probably quite as much at 
their ease in this kind of travelling as were the 
few mounted cavaliers who marched with the 
Scotch clans. 

Riding leisurely amongst their men, came the 
chiefs upon sure-footed mules, with the little son 
of Korakas perched behind a mounted retainer, 
and the staff of Petropoulaki's corps on mules 
and Cretan ponies. Here, too, was Nikola busily 
attending the strangers, and a sumpter-mule 
laden with biscuit. 

We descended to a fertile table-land on the 
north-western slope of Mount Ida. It was a 
table-land of flowering meadows and stately 
timber, which the old monks had well chosen as 
the site of their monastery. 

Arkadi was the largest and richest of the 
religious establishments in Crete. It owned 
immense flocks of sheep, which pastured on the 
neighbouring mountains, and it was well stored 
with provisions of all kinds. I will make no 
attempt to sketch its history, or to distinguish 
particular dates. The great monastery was 
founded in the middle ages, and continued rich 
and prosperous until last November. Then the 
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Turks besieged Arkadi, and the Christians de- 
fended it, and all was ripe for the tragedy which 
followed. 

I noticed that the roughest and merriest of 
our companions hushed their songs and laughter 
as we advanced across the meadows. They were 
not awe-stricken— that would be sa)dng too much 
— but they became grave and silent. Yes, that 
was Arkadi. The old lady who had escaped the 
slaughter, and was here as our guide, shuddered 
when she saw it. That was Arkadi. There, 
yonder, in the middle of the table-land, where 
the flowers were brightest and the meadows 
greenest, stood a pile of masonry bearing little 
outward sign of ruin. * But we must see the 
interior.' Our guide lowered her voice when 
she spoke of that dreadful interior. 

There is only one comer completely de- 
stroyed ; the rest of the monastery, though 
battered, burnt, and plundered, resisted the 
explosion of gunpowder, and remains almost as 
it was. Arkadi was built on a simple plan, 
which makes it easy to describe. A square 
courtyard was formed by the dwelling-houses 
and store-rooms, a courtyard which may contain 
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about an acre of ground, and in this central 
space is the church. 

We entered through a gateway partly blocked 
with stones, and found ourselves at once amid 
traces of what had happened last November. 
Here was a dead horse lying straight in our 
path, there some fragments of sheU from rifled 
guns. This blackened shrivelled form, a few 
paces farther on, was a man when the siege 
began. Perhaps he was blown hither by the 
explosion, how otherwise could he have been so 
terribly shattered ? But we cannot stop to think 
of one man. There are scores of bodies un- 
buried, half-buried, sun-dried, and mangled, to 
be seen within the monastery. It brings the 
siege vividly before us, this dismal spectacle of 
those who fell. We can see Arkadi crowded 
with women and children, with priests and 
soldiers. There was room enough for nine hun- 
dred souls to shelter within tljiose solid walls, 
and food enough to support them during many 
months. We can well imagine how some of 
these now shrivelled bodies defended the win- 
dows, and others heaped stones in the gateway. 
Women must have wrung their hands when the 
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Turks surrounded Arkadi, and men have looked 
eagerly to the mountains for some sign of a 
rescue. But the table-land was occupied by 
regular troops, and cannon were planted so as 
to breach the monastery walls. Those lofty 
peaks, which the garrison could see not many 
miles away, were yet too far for Cretan riflemen 
to approach the fated stronghold. There was 
a stubborn but hopeless defence. We can trace 
upon the walls the effect of shot and shell, and 
can judge that there was a heavy fusillade, by 
the almost countless bullet marks. After two 
days' fighting the Turks broke through every 
barrier, and a bloody struggle followed in the 
courtyard and cloisters. It was then that some 
desperate hand fired the magazine in the north- 
east comer of Arkadi. We can distinguish 
among the ruins of that portion a number of 
dead Turks, who were dashed to pieces in the 
moment of victory. This was the great event 
of the siege, the crowning act of self-devotion. 
But it was not the end of the slaughter. En- 
raged at their losses, the Turkish soldiery put to 
death persons of both sexes, and every age, who 
had survived the explosion in other quarters of 
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the monastery. We find one room full of such 
victims, and they are terribly human as they lie 
stiflfly where they fell. See that man stretched 
across the threshold, with eyes fiercely staring 
into vacancy, and the fragment of a broken 
weapon clutched in his withered fingers. All 
that he held dear may have been successfully 
defended for a moment, and the staring eyes 
may never have seen the foe pass over him. Or 
was there no delay before they came to where 
the dead lie thickest, where one woman clings to 
a child as if to protect it, and another, with a 
look of terror, which has not yet faded from her 
face, turns her head away to avoid the threatened 
blow? It is a pity that there are no wild 
animals in Crete which can profit by such scenes. 
Anything would be better than to shrivel and 
blacken in this ghastly fashion.* 

Our guide, with more than a hundred other 
women, was spared at the time, and soon after- 
wards set at liberty ; but thirty of her kinsfolk 
perished around her, and she relates with tears 



* Very many of the fallen insurgents — ^men as well as women — 
had escaped decapitation, hut some had clearly heen mutilated 
either hefore or after death. 
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how one little grandchild, six years old, was cut 
down before her eyes. We come outside with a 
feeling of relief, and are presently joined by a 
hearty-looking priest, who escaped from Arkadi 
just as it was stormed. He and a few others, 
seeing all hope to be over, dropped fix)m a 
window and ran for their lives. What a breath- 
less run it must have been, across the darken- 
ing plateau, past groups of furious enemies, and 
what a joyful moment when they hailed the first 
insurgent outpost. The hearty-looking priest 
had known that there would be an explosion at 
the end, had seen the intendant of the monastery, 
whom he believed to have fired the powder, 
going towards the magazine, and did not believe 
that what afterwards happened was in any way 
an accident. But all evidence more direct than 
this had been scattered right and left, blown in 
the air, or dashed against the blackened walls. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A NEW BAS& OF OPERATIONS. 

The rich province of Mylopotamo, with its 
olive-trees and vineyards on the banks of flow- 
ing streams, was like some glimpse of a brighter 
worid, in contrast to the dreary ruin which we 
had visited. Mylopotamo lies between Mount 
Ida and the northern coast, and separates the 
Turkish fortresses of Rhethymno and Heracleon. 
The direct road between those fortresses is a 
rough mule track through Mylopotamo — a track 
so stony and difficult as almost to preclude the 
passage of artillery, whilst among the thickly- 
growing olives and vines, the deep raviues and 
frequent watercourses, a force of cavalry would 
be of little service. I was reminded of Mexican 
harrancashy these deep precipitous ravines, which 
score the northern slope of Mount Ida, and there 
is a snow-covered peak standing out agaiust 
the blue sky, like one of the great volcanoes in 
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Mexico. But here the resemblance ended ; there 
are no huge-leaved bananas to be seen among 
the thick undergrowth of the ravines in Mylo- 
potamo, there are no fences of straight leafless 
cacti round the Cretan villages, and the wide- 
brimmed sombrero is poorly represented by the 
Cretan fez. 

Here, then, in Mylopotamo was our new base 
of operations. The chiefs looked rather to sup- 
plies which should be landed on the northern 
coast than to having bread and cartridges brought 
to them from the more frequented landing- 
places on the south of the island, and the in- 
surgent villages were not so much reduced, but 
that they could afford subsistence to a few 
hundred fighting men scattered amongst them. 
The villagers were glad to see Petropoulaki's 
Spartan flag at the head of the column, for the 
Maniotes had a reputation for fighting, and it 
was believed, that, after the feast of Bairam, 
Reschid Pasha would march into Mylopotamo. 
We strangers were everywhere well received, 
not only out of respect to our companions, but 
because of the intense anxiety with which some 
sort of European intervention was looked for by 
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the people. They had fought and »fre willing 
to fight again, they had run great -x'lsks and 
were even now prepared to brave the wrath of 
the Pasha. But they knew that they could 
only succeed in their struggle by ultimate help 
fix)m Europe. We saw many viUage-captains 
and others of the most intelligent inhabitants, 
who seemed clearly to understand their position. 
They were making a protest, which had already 
cost much bloodshed and misery, but which 
must at length arouse the Christian Powers to 
do something on their behalf. As to besieging 
the fortresses, or even closely blockading them 
by land, it was a thing not to be thought of. 
The Turks must be wearied out by defensive 
warfare. 

In vain did Colonel Sotfried,'with the habits 
of a disciplinarian, suggest plans for organising 
a train of mountain guns, forming regular 
battalions, and descending to give battle on the 
plain. He was met by the argument that Crete 
was Crete, to be defended in its old accustomed 
way by the lads with their rifles, who wanted no 
drilling to teach them how to shoot at Turks. 
If there were cannon amongst the insurgents, 
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legible upon them. More rarely, there might be 
seen a whole building in the Italian style, with 
solid upper story and carved mantelpieces. The 
remains were broken and disfigured, crumbled 
to premature decay, as is everything in Crete, 
and surrounded by a population which has no 
ancestral pride in the relics of its bygone Vene- 
tian rulers. Crete had always remained a Greek 
island, throughout its long and chequered history 
— Greek whilst overshadowed by the name and 
power of Eome — Greek when the Saracens had 
come and gone in their brief career of Cretan 
conquest — Greek for four centuries under the 
Lion of St. Mark, and none the less Greek when 
fifty thousand of its inhabitants were turning 
their faces in prayer towards Mecca.* The ques- 
tion at issue in this desperate struggle, which 
brought bands of villagers striding over the 
mountains to resist the Sultan's troops, was not 
a rivalry of race and language, but a rivalry 
between blind despotism and parliamentary go- 
vernment. Should the Christian majority in 
Crete be oppressed as an inferior class, looked 

* About one-fifth, or, as some say, one-fourth of the modem 

Cretans are Mahomedans in religion, though they haye not changed 

their language. 
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upon as mere ryots, with no consul to protect 
them? Or should they win their independence 
and join the civilised family of Europe? We 
strangers might have our minds biassed by pre- 
vious reading, might consider the ambitious 
designs of Russia as a serious reason for con- 
servatism in the East, or the glorious history 
of ancient Greece as a sufficient argument for 
uniting aU modem Greeks under one sceptre. 
But the Cretan insurgents were acting from a 
natural instinct. They had been bom to a 
quarrel with the Turks, and they were but 
following out the movement of 1821. What had 
they to lose by a change of government ? What 
had the Government ever done for them ? Had 
it made roads through the mountains, or opened 
fresh seaports to render the embarkation of pro- 
duce more easy ? Had it protected their rights 
against the dominant minority? That was the 
sorest point of all. I have heard the people tell 
with bitterness, how they were forced to bow and 
be polite when ' Cretan Turks ' came haughtily 
amongst them, and how, if any wrong were done 
to property or honour, it was impossible to obtain 
justice against a Moslem. 
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But enough. No more of causes and of argu- 
ments. The best argument that a man is in 
earnest is his willingness to suffer for his opi- 
nions, and I afterwards saw the houses of many 
who gathered round us when we entered Mylo- 
potamo, sending forth volumes of smoke and 
flame. Whatever its causes, the war was to go 
sternly forward. Keschid Pasha would only 
wait until the end of the Bairam feast to march 
out from Heracleon, and the rich province in 
which we found ourselves must either make sub- 
mission or be vigorously defended. 

As I have said before, we were well received 
by the people. They were glad to see us 
strangers, whose presence seemed to connect 
them with the outer world, and glad that such 
redoubted chiefs as Korakas and Petropoulaki 
had come among them at a critical time. At 
one village we were met by a procession of young 
men, bearing a flag, on which were the words, 
' Liberty or Death ; ' at another the priest, with 
his rifle over his shoulder, followed by most of the 
male inhabitants, accompanied us for an hour's 
march, and promised that they would soon see 
us again if there should be a call to arms. In a 
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ruined monastery, named Dj^skouri, which had 
been a ruin since the old revolutionary war, we 
found the committee of government for this dis- 
trict. It was a committee acting under the 
Central Government of the insurrection, but 
very little hampered by central control. The 
standing order in Crete appeared to be much 
like Nelson's to his captains — that, in every case, 
the district could not go far wrong which fought 
the Turks — less details were to be arranged as 
circumstances might require. 

We were lodged in a small room of the mon- 
astery which had remained uninjured, whilst 
other rooms were occupied by the various atten- 
dants of the chiefs or the committee, by refugee 
families, and by a small detachment of Maniote 
volunteers. Most of the volunteers, together 
with the followers of Korakas, were scattered in 
neighbouring villages, as there was neither food 
nor shelter for them at Dyskouri. It had never 
been a large building, and was now reduced to 
half its original size, being crowded with guests 
who could not in charity be turned away, for 
they were homeless women and children. The 
plan of this monastery was the same as that of 
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Arkadi and of all the others which I saw in 
Crete, save only St. Nicolas on the western 
coast. There was the vaulted gateway, the 
ranges of soUd masonry forming a quadrangle, 
and the church standing detached in the centre. 
But whilst Arkadi stood on a table-land, with 
room for three thousand men to be deployed 
before the building, Dyskouri was built in a 
wooded valley, or rather in a deep ravine, one of 
the before-mentioned barrancas of Mylopotamo. 
There came a recruit to the monastery, who 
had been serving in other parts of Crete, and 
who had been shot through the face from side to 
side — a painful though not a dangerous wound. 
He was full of zeal for the cause, not one who 
would hang back and keep out of danger with 
the excuse of his wound, but a staunch partizan, 
who was eager to do battle, the wound notwith- 
standing. When Petropoulaki questioned him 
as to his strength, he boasted of the distance 
which he had walked the day before, and only 
asked that a rifle should be given him, and that 
a Turk should be pointed out* I was glad to see 
the zealous recruit marching with the column at 
a subsequent time, and to know that his wound 
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was none the worse for the violent exercise that 
he took. He had certainly no temptation to 
inflame his blood by high living. Biscuits and 
water, with now and then a taste of meat or 
cheese, would make up his bUl of fare during 
the rest of the campaign. 

The chapel of St. John, near Dyskouri, was 
sheltered by a mighty oak tree, which had doubt- 
less seen the coming of, the Turks, and which 
was so green and vigorous, that it promised to 
stand long after their departure. We sat under 
the shade of the tree, until shade was no longer 
needed from the declining sun, then we entered 
the chapel, which had been gutted by infidel 
hands, and heard a long account from some old 
villagers of their former struggles for freedom. 
They had been sure of success forty years ago, 
more certain than they were now, for at that 
time the sea was open to them. But they were 
disappointed in their hope, and perhaps it would 
be the same again. If only the women and 
children could be sent away, that would be a 
great point ! There was a chance, they thought, 
that some would get on board the ' Arkadi,' when 
she came to the northern coast, and then fol- 
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lowed the familiar question, whether our friends 
in Europe ^ould soon send frigates to remove 
the families? 

Whilst we were speaking there came a sound 
of firing from Heracleon. Everyone started and 
listened anxiously. It might be a skirmish on 
the plain before the city, or, as was more pro- 
bable at this time, the Turks were firing a salute 
for their feast of Bairam. We counted seven 
guns, then there was silence. It was the feast, 
beyond a doubt, and our Cretan companions pre- 
pared themselves for a tranquil night's rest. 
Nothing would be done by the Pasha until Bairam 
was over. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIERY CROSS. 

It had been whispered in the city, tliat the time 
for a movement had come. Baggage mules were 
being collected, and there was a stir among the 
Turkish troops. The news had soon spread from 
Heracleon to the mountains, carried thither by 
messengers, who risked their lives to serve the 
Christian cause, and help had been summoned 
from all quarters. 

Up the steep valleys, and along the bare stony 
slopes of Mount Ida, nimble young Cretans went 
hurrying at their utmost speed. Shepherds 
shouted to one another from the rugged hill-tops 
near the sea, and everywhere the word was passed 
that there must be a gathering of patriots to meet 
the Turks. No hesitation could be allowed, for 
an hour's delay might cost a dozen viUages, and 
the imperative summons was quickly obeyed. 
Long rifles were snatched from the wall, as the 
clansmen would have caught up their claymores 
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on a similar occasion ; hooded capotes were flung 
over the shoulder, in lieu of tartan plaids, and a 
handful of coarse bread was thrust into the 
wallet. Then there was a moment of leave- 
taking, with a kiss for the children and last in- 
structions for the wife, in case she should have to 
fly, and after this the village contingent was on 
its march for headquarters. 

We advanced to Gonies, near the pass of 
Tylissos, and there awaited reinforcements. The 
committee of govemmenf came ove, next day 
to consult with the chiefs, and there was a strong 
muster of armed vUlagers, who, after marching 
through Gonies, took up position in the pass 
further eastward. More and more villagers con- 
tinued to arrive, and we heard that Koroneos 
with his band of volunteers was not far distant. 

It was a bustling time at the fountain in 
Gonies, and on the house-tops before Petropou- 
laki's lodging. Sleek mules were watering at 
the fountain, whilst men crowded round it to 
snatch a hasty drink in the palm of the hand* 
Then on the house-tops there were groups of 
Maniotes and of Cretans, of priests with stiff 

* The committee for this district. 
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black caps, and Greek volunteers in faded mili- 
tary tunics. Here was old Petropoulaki himself, 
in high spirits at the anticipation of a fight, with 
his fez set more jauntily than usual, and his 
clean white kilt showing no sign of previous 
campaigning.* Here was Korakas, grim and 
taciturn, surrounded by half a dozen of his trus- 
tiest henchmen, to whose reports he listened with 
a gleam of pleasure in his eyes. Captain Hera- 
clides of Melavese, an active young chief with 
richly ornamented weapons, had joined the 
gathering, eager to recommend a forward move- 
ment ; and there were the members of the govern- 
ing committee, oppressed with various cares, 
obliged to thini; of biscuits and cartridges, even 
more than of the best plan for resisting Keschid 
Pasha. Truly it was no light task to be presi- 
dent of the committee, and to hear all the com- 
plaints which were poured into the ears of yonder 
tall handsome priest, who had trudged over, staff 
in hand, from Dyskouri, and would trudge back 
again without giving the matter a thought. 



* Objection is often made to tlie Albanian kilt; that it soon 
becomes soiled with wear, but the veteran Maniote took care to 
guard against this reproach. 
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Cretan priests were expected to take their full 
share in the affairs of the people, some by con- 
ducting business which required head work, 
others by downright fighting, rifle in hand. 
Priests and monks had fought at Arkadi, and 
there were several brawny churchmen in the 
ranks of the volunteers. Foremost amongst them 
was Father Zelaios, chaplain of Petropoulaki's 
corps. 

Of all who marched under the Spartan flag, 
Father Zelaios displayed the most varied energy 
of body and mind. He was chaplain, quarter- 
master, and commissary, with an eye for the 
minutest details. Now he might be seen as- 
sisting in the service of some village church, 
his powerful voice leading the chants, and his 
wild haggard face smoothed into momentary 
repose. Then he was out in the hot sunshine, 
arranging some dispute between villagers and 
volunteers, shouting, expostulating, and bearing 
down all opposition. If there were biscuits to 
distribute, he stood over the sacks and gave 
each man his portion, snatched away a piece 
from one who took too much, and flung back 
another who had crowded nearer than was 
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reasonable. It was Father Zelaios on whom the 
especial care of messengers to headquarters, and 
complainants of every sort, devolved. He was 
ready to usher in the messengers, to answer the 
complainants, to do anything within his power 
for helping forward the Christian cause. When 
there was a battle, Zelaios was among the skir- 
mishers, firing and shouting with the boldest of 
them. He prided himself on his well-cleaned 
rifle, and would help others to keep their weapons 
bright. No matter what the occupation in hand, 
Zelaios might be counted on as an assistant. I 
have seen him straining to secure a load upon 
a pack-saddle imtil the perspiration streamed 
down his face. Then in another moment he 
was at the side of a lad whose cartridge had 
jammed half-way down the barrel of his rifle. 
Zelaios seized the weapon, rammed home furiously 
till the cartridge was in its pla<;e, and had over- 
taken the mule with the pack-saddle before it 
was out of sight, to make sure that his fastenings 
held firm. 

You must banish aU thought of a neat black 
dress, with high cap and flowing skirt, if you 
would realise the outward appearance of Father 
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Zelaios. Neither must you imagine him in any 
sort of monkish cowl, nor even in the loose blue 
trousers and short upper robe of a Cretan priest. 
Picture rather a strong active figure, dressed in 
close-fitting garments, with shoes and gaiters of 
the approved fashion among the volunteers, with 
a brass cross sewn upon the front of a low black 
cap, and with a leather belt round the waist to 
support the bayonet and cartouche-box. I have 
said that Father Zelaios had a wild and haggard 
face, but those words do not convey a sufficient 
impression of his terribly eager look. The spirit 
of a Crusader, landing on the shores of Palestine, 
seemed to bum within him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AWAITING AN ATTACK. 

Before sunrise, on April 18th, Petropoulaki's 
corps was marcliing to the pass of TyKssos. The 
morning air was cool and fresh, and the lads 
stepped briskly forward, running at intervals 
to overtake the standard-bearer. That trusty 
Maniote had girded himself up for unusual 
exertion. He bounded down from Gonies to the 
valley below at headlong speed, and strode over 
the dewy grass of the valley at a pace which made 
it difficult to keep him in sight. To right and 
left of us were mountain peaks, just beginning 
to glow with rosy tints from the east, whilst, as 
the day advanced, the whole expanse of grey 
rock and yellow gorse bushes might be seen 
through an atmosphere trembling with heat. 

We reached the summit of the pass, and halted 
in a strong position which was destined to be 
attacked and defended with vigour on the fol- 
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lowing day. But as yet no enemy appeared, 
and the only sign that an enemy was near, was 
the arrival of refugee families, who came hurry^ 
ing up from the plain with what little they 
could carry of their household goods. It had a 
striking effect, this passage of helpless fugitives 
through the Christian line. They were received 
in silence, and they only stopped to say a word 
or two when they recognised friends amongst the 
soldiers. There was no need to explain their 
coming, or to beg that the road might be barred 
to any who should pursue them. The road was 
barred, unless the pursuers should be counted by 
ttou«.ds «.d be'wming ^ th«,w .w.y their 
lives. 

On one side of the position which we had 
taken up were lofty crags, requiring but a 
handful of men to defend them, and separated 
from us by a deep ravine; on the other side was 
a rough stony country, broken into hUls and 
valleys, where regular troops could scarcely be 
manoeuvred. The weakest point was straight in 
front, where a gradual ascent led from the plain 
of Heracleon to the summit of the pass. But 
even here there were rocks and brambles; the 

H 
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moment that an enemy should quit the beaten 
track a few yards wide, there was excellent 
cover for skirmishers in every direction. To an 
assailaa>tf^s he mounted the hill-side, there would 
be nothing visible beyond a red fez here and 
there pepping above the rocks, or the barrel of 
a long rifle pointed towards him. Yet if he 
could have a bird's-eye view of the position, he 
would see many a fez and many a rifle quietly 
hidden behind the crest of the ridge, strong 
limbs stretched basking in the sun, and gay- 
coloured clothing in varied groups among the 
yellow gorse. At one point were the volunteers 
and Petropoulaki, resting on the edge of the ravine 
which they were bravely to scale to-morrow. 
More to the left was the blue and white banner 
of Korakas, with a troop of mules and ponies 
tethered behind it, whilst farther still were the 
volunteers of Koroneos, supported by a strong 
body of Cretan villagers. Other villagers covered 
the front in smaU parties, which would give 
warning of any hostile movement, and others were 
upon the crags beyond the ravine. However 
little an enemy might perceive during his first 
advance, he would find two thousand rifles play- 
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ing busily upon him before he could deliver a 
bayonet charge. 

From the summit of the pass we could see 
far over Melabese, which stretched below us in 
fertile undulations, and we could distinguish 
Lasethe, as clearly as though it had been ten, 
not thirty miles away. There was no sign that 
the Pasha had yet begun his march from Hera- 
cleon. We could see, or fancied that we could 
see, a small force of Turks moving through the 
fields towards Agios Myros, a fortified village 
which they held as their advanced post to the 
southward; but, beyond this, the landscape ap- 
peared calm and peaceful. Hours flew by, and 
the midday sun was shining down upon the 
rocks with intense heat, when it was resolved by 
Korakas and Petropoulaki that they would de- 
scend to the plain, and make a diversion before 
the above-named village of Agios Myros. Men 
enough would be left to guard the pass, and, if this 
movement should lead to an immediate attack, 
it would be so much the better, for the great 
difficulty in Crete, owing to the scarcity of pro- 
visions, was to keep a force together in one 
place. 

H 2 
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It was resolved to descend to the plait),* and 
we set forward in high spirits, as fast as the lads 
could walk. No one grumbled at being urged 
to keep his place, for straggling might lead to 
a loss of one's head, and no one seemed much 
concerned at the heat. It is true that the lads 
had little to carry ; many of them were without 
capotes, and, in place of a knapsack, they had 
only the bread-wallet slung on their back. 

Down to the plain we went, and through a 
village which seemed well-nigh deserted. The 
horsemen of Korakas cantered on in front to 
reconnoitre, whilst the main body of the united 
bands halted on a grassy mound where the stan- 
dard-bearers had taken post. We could look back 
at the mountains, and note how high and rugged 
they were, or forward to Agios Myros, and 
wonder when the Turks would move. Father 
Zelaios had time to silence a dispute between 
two men who had grown angry over an exchange 
of rations, and Nikola the cook, ever active at 
foraging, searched about for beans to put in the 
broth at supper. We heard what the few re- 

* Or rather, to the lower level of undulating ground; which is 
flat for Crete. 
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maining villagers could tell us, and as the road 
to Krusonas was reported to be open, the chiefs 
decided to continue their march in that direction. 
Krusonas lies at the foot of the mountain 
range, in a fine position for defence or for re- 
treat, should retreat become necessary. But we 
had to pass before Agios Myros, exposing our 
flank to the enemy, as we toiled along an oppo- 
site slope of rising ground. It was some comfort 
that, beyond the chance of a stray cannon-shot, 
this exposure of our flank was of no great conse- 
quence. Front and flank and rear were all the 
same in Crete, if the lads had only three minutes' 
warning. We were not cumbered with baggage- 
waggons or artillery, and, if a hostile column 
had suddenly appeared on our flank, the lads 
could either have darted out of sight with a few 
active bounds, or gathered round the enemy like 
a swarm of bees, as their leaders might think 
best. 
' It happened that our march was unnoticed in 
Agios Myros, where the garrison was probably 
enjoying a tranquil siesta, and we reached Kru- 
sonas without interruption. The headquarters 
were established in a cottage more than half 
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full of silkworms, which were spread upon light 
trays packed one above the other. There was a 
little urchin who had charge of them, and who 
stared at us with unfeigned curiosity. His 
mother apologised for him by saying, that 
though he had often seen Christian pallikars 
before, he had never seen gentlemen from Eu- 
rope. Yet a great man had been in the village 
not so very long ago. The Pasha had passed 
this way, and had slept a night at Krusonas. 
She hoped that the Turks would not come again, 
they grew more cruel as the war went on, and 
now every one fled from them. 

The bustle of our first arrival had subsided, 
the lads were established in their new quarters^ 
and Nikola was busy preparing a broth for which 
he had found ample materials, when there was a 
sound of firing fix)m Agios Myros, and a loud 
call to arms. Our tall Thessalian, with a few 
other restless spirits, had returned along the road 
by which we came, and set fire to a house near 
the Turkish position, as a challenge to the enemy 
to sally forth. There was immediately a discharge 
from the Turkish guns, and a skirmish began 
which caused great excitement in Krusonas. The 
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villagers packed their mules and donkeys to be 
ready for escape, and the volunteers rushed out 
to support their comrades. Leonidas Petro- 
poulaki hmTied forward his men with voice and 
gesture, placed one detachment near the church, 
another amongst some rocks farther in advance, 
and called loudly to each new arrival to take 
cover and be prepared. After the simple fashion 
of the Cretan war, he had a rifle in his hand 
wherewith to assist the fusillade, and it was a 
pleasure to see his bold honest face looking en- 
couragement to all. The Greek uniform tliat 
he wore might become threadbare and faded in 
Crete, but it would always be seen well to the 
front, for Leonidas was worthy of his father, 
which is saying a great deal. 

This afiair before Krusonas was a mere trifle, 
and old Petropoulaki would not mount his mule, 
but paced up and down, listening to the fire, with 
his weight of years considerably lightened. I 
had strictly ordered Nikola not to abandon our 
kettle of broth whatever might happen, for he 
showed symptoms of wishing to join the other 
men. And the result of this precaution was 
most salutary. When we re-entered our quarters 
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there was a good supper, as things went, await- 
ing us. We could make up for a long and 
hungry day, and could discuss the adventures of 
our march with sufficient contentment. Perhaps 
the Turks might make an attack next morning 
from Agios Myros, or might unite their strength 
farther northward for entering the Pass of Ty* 
lissos. They were not likely to come during 
the night, for night attacks are seldom resorted 
to in Crete; still it was well to keep vigilant 
watch, and to sleep with weapons ready at hand. 
Some prudent villagers moved away quietly 
with their families in the night and bivouacked 
on the mountain side, some slept on the housetops 
that they might hear the first alarm. And this 
was a good thing to do in any case, the cool 
outside air being fer pleasanter than the hot 
close atmosphere of the room within, whilst the 
long-drawn cry, * Sentinels, keep watch !' mingled 
not unmusically with dreams of mountain war- 
fare. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BATTLE OF TYLISSOS. 

Next morning, April 19, we received news that 
the Turkish army was in motion. All remained 
quiet about Agios Myros, but messengers came 
hurrying to tell us that a skirmish had begun 
before Tylissos, and it soon appeared that there 
would be a hard day's work. 

The united forces of Korakas and Petropoulaki 
were assembled on the mountain side behind 
Krusonas, with banners fluttering in the breeze, 
and many-coloured dresses grouped picturesquely 
upon the wide slope of rocks and grass. There 
were refugees toiling up to still higher and 
higher ground, that they might be safely out of 
reach should a battle begin in this direction. 
There were shepherd-boys and scouts, armed 
and unarmed friends of the cause, scattered over 
the mountains far and near, some perched on 
the crags to the northward, keeping watch in the 
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direction of the enemy, others striding down to 
join our numerous gathering. It was a lovely 
morning, with the plain of Heracleon bathed in 
sunlight, and the Turkish post of Agios Myros 
seeming to lie within pistol shot, though we 
should have required a long-range camion to 
reach it. The scene around was so fair, the 
breeze so soft and pleasant, that it was difficult 
to believe in the reaUty of the stem contest 
waged before our very eyes. It was difficult to 
believe that these refugees who toiled up the 
mountain were flying for their lives — ^that these 
light-hearted volunteers and sunburnt peasant 
soldiers had no quarter to expect if they fell into 
the enemy^s hands. Such things would have 
seemed more natural with a gloomy sky, and a 
tempest roaring through the valleys. 

We did not long remain at our first halting- 
place behind Krusonas; for when fresh mes- 
sengers arrived to announce that the struggle at 
Tylissos had become serious, it was decided by 
o^ ehiefc that no tune should be lo=t in return- 
ing to support Koroneos. So a guard was left; 
to watch the defile of Krusonas, and we marched 
by rugged paths to a small cultivated plateau 
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among the mountains, where was a spring of 
excellent water. There was no shade from the 
Sim, but this small plateau was a centre of many 
diverging paths, and here we halted to give the 
lads a moment's rest. It might not, after all, be 
of any use to return with so much haste to 
Tylissos. We heard that the enemy's attack 
had slackened, and that Koroneos could easily 
hold his own in the Pass. Perhaps there would 
be an attempt to enter the mountains at Kru- 
sonas. At any rate, the lads would be fresher 
and stronger for resting a little while on the grass 
round the fountain, and having a meal of biscuits 
soaked in water. 

The biscuits were eaten, and the sunshine had 
become very hot, inducing some to sleep, whilst 
it made others wakeful and quarrelsome, when 
there arrived among us a breathless messenger 
to summon our instant aid. The enemy's attack 
had been renewed with strong reinforcements. 
Koroneos was hard pressed, and there was no 
danger for any other pass, as Rescind Pasha had 
concentrated his strength before the Pass of 
Tylissos. If we were only quick enough, we 
should be able to take the enemy in flank. No 
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need was there of another word, or that the 

messenger should finish his message, if he had 

more to say : the lads sprang to their feet, the 

chie& mounted their mules, and everyone hurried 
forward as though running for a prize. A man 

must have strong breath and wiry limbs to keep 

up with the standard-bearers, or with the little 

group following close at their heels. We dived 

into one ravine, and climbed out of another, 

slipped over rocks and trampled through prickly 

bushes, until the troops had fidrly distanced their 

commanders. Yet these last were riding as only 

sure-footed Cretan mules could have been ridden. 

Now some little shepherd-boy, high up above 
us, cried out in a shrill voice, * This way, patriots! * 
or * Turn to the right, patriots ! ' or like practical 
directions. Then it was a refugee family which 
called to us fix)m the rocks with all their might, 
saying, * God bless the Christian arms.' We 
could presently hear a sharp fusillade crackling 
and echoing in the Pass of Tylissos. Faster ran 
the men, with a warlike murmur rather than a 
distinct cheer passing from end to end of the 
column. 

Leonidas Petropoulaki had pressed forward 
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among the very first, having begged his father 
before he left him to be careful of himself, and 
not to run into unnecessary danger ; and the old 
man had warned Leonidas in the same strain, 
repudiating care for his own safety. Young 
George Petropoulaki had been told to remain by 
the side of the chief; but had slipped forward, 
little by little, impatient to follow his father, and 
at the last ascent, where the sound of the mus- 
ketry was loud, and where stray bullets came 
singing over our heads, everyone kept as good 
a place as his strength would allow. We entered 
upon the scene of action just as Leonidas, with a 
body of volunteers, was crossing the ravine which 
flanks the Pass of Tylissos. The head of our 
column had delivered a volley to let friends and 
foes know of its arrival, and thenceforward each 
man, as he came into line, or found a convenient 
resting-place out of the line, opened fire inde- 
pendently. 

Korakas, discharging his first shot at the 
Turks, might have served for a study of the old 
country gentleman who sees the fox break away. 
He was full of excitement, but keen and cautious. 
There was much to be done before sunset, and it 
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would not do to make a mistake. He descended 
carefully to the bottom of the ravine, and fol- 
lowed Leonidas Petropoulaki up the opposite 
side, bringing his band of Cretans to maintain 
the centre of the battle. Meanwhile, old Petro- 
poulaki, with a strong detachment of volimteers, 
remained upon the heights to the south of the 
ravine, and fired across it at the enemy's flank. 
At first some Turkish skirmishers answered this 
fire, but they soon grew disheartened at so un- 
equal an exchange, and fell back upon their main 
body. 

I cannot easily describe the field of battle, nor 
can I give you any clear notion of the move- 
ments on either side. Whilst we could see 
Heracleon on the seashore, seemingly at our 
very feet, and could distinguish mountain tops 
at an immense distance, there was great difficulty 
in making out the combatants who were engaged 
close before us. What with rocks and bushes, 
what with the irregular formation of even the 
so-called plain, and an atmosphere which made 
objects at five thousand yards look as though 
only at five hundred, we were often puzzled as 
to where the Turks had gone, or whither the 
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Christians were following them. Nevertheless 
it was an exciting spectacle. Up the opposite 
hill-side there moved a column of Turks with 
red banners, clearly to be distinguished, at their 
head. On the stony roadway of the defile were 
other Turks pressing forward, and we could hear 
their furious shouts above the crash of musketry. 
But the attack died away, like a wave losing its 
force on level sand. Korakas had arrived in 
time to make a powerful diversion, and Koroneos 
began to recover the ground which he had lost. 
There was a louder discharge of musketry from 
our rocky vantage point to the southward, the 
Christians advanced with ringing cheers, and we 
could see the Turkish banners waver and fall 
back. Faster and faster they retreat. They 
are in full flight. There is a shout of triumph 
from every side, ' Victory to the Cross ! ' And, 
now, our fire ceases, for we can no longer dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, whilst down towards 
the plain goes crackling a brisk fusillade. The 
Turkish irregulars fly with goat-like activity, 
whilst their disciplined troops move more slowly 
and fire at intervals during the retreat. We 
who are high up can see that our friends below 
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had better stop and pursue no farther. We can 
clearly make out a large reserve of Turks on the 
plain with cavalry and cannon, and we know that 
it is useless to descend. But the Cretans have 
wanned to their work, and they push forward 
with loud shouts until they have reached the 
lowermost range of rocks. Here they must 
pause, as we can weU discern, for the guns and 
Ld^ ^ W their pr<«rJ. So it Z. out 
in a very few minutes. There are white puffs 
of smoke, and there is a whizzing of shells from 
the Turkish reserve. Then some horsemen move 
quickly forward, and some Egyptian infantry, in 
white uniforms, come charging up towards the 
summit of the pass. The Christians fall back 
before these new assailants, though not without 
a murderous fire to protect their retreat. The 
Egyptians charge resolutely on, and there is 
again a fusillade from our side the valley. Yield- 
ing step by step, Koroneos and Korakas move 
slowly out of reach. No bayonet charge can 
last all night, and, when the enemy has lost his 
breath and our men have spent their ammuni- 
tion, the battle is over. 

The battle was over with as satisfactory a 
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result as could well have been expected. It 
was nearly a month before the Turks of Hera- 
cleon made any further attempt to explore 
Mylopotamo; and their loss on April 19th, al- 
though matter of dispute, was certainly much 
heavier than that of the insurgents. 

Our return to Gonies in the dusk of evening 
was full of excitement. As darkness came on, 
and the sounds of battle grew fainter, there could 
be heard shouts exchanged across the ravine — of 
enquiry between friends, or of defiance between 
foes. There were stray shots heard at inter- 
vals, and sometimes a murmur of conversation 
from parties of men moving swiftly hither and 
thither, but concealed by the deepening shadows 
of the rocks. Whether the next group encoun- 
tered upon our way would be Turks or Christians 
was a matter of doubt^ and it was no small 
addition to the danger of being unexpectedly 
cut to pieces, that we could scarcely tell friends 
from foes. The Cretan Turks not only speak 
the same language as their antagonists of the 
island, but wear the same dress. The long 
boots and loose trousers, the jacket and fez-cap, 

are common to both parties, though there are 

« 

I 
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slight differences, which a native can distin- 
guish.* 

We had many adventures to discuss, and 
many questions to ask one another as we 
straggled back into the village- Friends were 
recognised and congratulated on their safety, 
or were reported to be missing, and afterwards 
turned out only to have stayed behind to rest. 
From the centre of the battle, where Colonel 
Sotfried had taken post with Korakas, we heard 
of the small effect produced among the insurgents 
by shells bursting over their heads, and of the 
resolute scrambling forward of the Turks in their 
attack. It was the Golonel's opinion that, when 
the insurgents finally withdrew, they had not 
three rounds each left in their pouches. From 
our side of the battle, we who had remained with 
Petropoulaki could describe the movements of 
the Turkish reserve, and tell how the old chief, 
eager to witness more clearly what was going 
forward, had descended to the bottom of the 
ravine and found himself close to some Cretan 
Turks, with only a few of his men about him ; 

* I have heard that the Turkish regulars more than once fired 
upon their Cretan allies, mistaking them for insurgents. 
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how, escaping from this danger with the coolness 
of long habit, he mounted again to higher ground, 
but insisted on making a short cut which brought 
him once more within reach of some Turkish 
skirmishers. We had a lively recollection of the 
flash and whiz with which these Turks made 
known their presence, and of how some unknown 
friends on the mountain side above us fired 
back at them, and prevented them from ad- 
vancing. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

A FAMOUS CAPTAIN. 

GoNlES was crowded with insurgents for two or 
three days after the battle. There were men 
cleaning their rifles at the village fountain, or 
sleeping off^ their fatigue under the shady trees 
on the hill-side. Some were gathered near the 
church, shooting at a stump in a neighbouring 
field, and a few of the Maniotes could be seen 
playing their rough games, though with less 
activity than usual. Morning and evening we 
were cheered by shrill bugle not^s, for the 
volunteers of Koroneos had a bugler among 
them, who roused the corps from slumber and 
dismissed it to repose in proper military fashion. 
These volunteers had suffered many vicissitudes, 
and were greatly reduced in number. They had 
a weather-beaten look, which admirably suited 
their ragged clothes and well-kept weapons. 
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Koroneos himself is a tall dignified man, whose 
white beard makes him seem older than he really 
is, and whose indefatigable energy has bound up 
his name with the history of the Cretan war. 
From his first arrival in the autumn of 1866, 
he has always been before the enemy, and before 
the reading public ; now repulsing the Turks, 
now pursued by them; reported by one party 
to be full of confidence, bv the other to be 
anxious for an honourable surrender, and, not 
unfrequently, killed or wounded by rumour, as 
occasion might serve. Yet here he was, in the 
end of April 1867, alive and well, with every 
intention of continuing the struggle. 

Of all the telegraphic and newspaper fables 
circulated about the volunteer commanders, none 
were so fanciful as those which called over the 
muster-roll of their forces. Thousands of war- 
riors took the place of hundreds, and hundreds 
of a few dozen combatants. The Turks were 
willing to make the most of their task, the 
Greeks encouraged themselves by believing that 
there were many volunteers in Crete, and thus 
the shadowy bands were augmented in strength. 
It is true that there were disembarkations from 
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time to time of more or less well-organised 
bodies, which produced a certain stir on their 
first coming, annojdng to the Turks and help- 
ful to the insurrection ; but the prestige of the 
leaders, who risked themselves in Crete, was of 
more importance than the strength of their fol- 
lowing. Such names as Koroneos, Petropoulaki, 
and Zimbrakaki* — ^the defender of Omalo — 
were enough to give eclat to a gathering of 
villagers, whether the chief had fifty or five 
hundred volunteers at his back. The only pity 
was, that the bands, on first starting, had not 
been more carefully weeded, and that many 
useless members, who afterwards drifted about 
the country, doing nothing but consume what 
little provision they could get, had not been left 
behind. Crete had her own system of village 
defence, and only wanted the very best class of 
volimteers, more as an encouragement, and a 
sign of outside sympathy, than as an arnxed force 
to take the field. 

It must not be forgotten, that the Cretan chiefs 
met at Omalo to consider their grievances, and 

* A Cretan by birth, but educated in Greece, and returning as 
a volunteer to the island. 
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that the insurrection broke forth without volun- 
teer aid, and that when, half a year later, nearly 
a thousand volunteers had capitulated, and been 
sent back to Greece,* the Cretans continued to 
resist more fiercely than ever. They had their 
governing committee, with its official gazette, 
their captains of provinces, and captains of vil- 
lages. If there had been any chance of having a 
regular army to help the cause, and any possi- 
bility of supporting such an army, the Cretans 
would have been only too glad to see their 
enemies driven out of the island. But a& there 
was no such army, it is peculiarly unfair that the 
knights errant, who roamed over Crete, doing 
battle aft^r the fashion of the country, should 
seem to foreigners to have lessened the genuine- 
ness of the national movement. 

That a large army could not be supported in 
Crete, was apparent from the difficulty of keep- 
ing together even a small army after the battle 
of Tylissos. There was plenty to say, and plenty 
to hear at Gonies, but very little to eat ; so, when 
it became tolerably certain that Reschid Pasha 
would make no further attack, the villagers who 

V 

* e Introduction. 
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had assembled to resint him, returned to their 
homes, and the volunteer bands took different 
roads in search of supplies. 

We marched from Gonies with very light bread- 
wallets, and the lads sang on their way, for they 
were not easily depressed by present hardships 
when there was prospect of a change. They 
knew, moreover, that Petropoulaki would do his 
best for their comfort, and that the * Arkadi ' was 
daily expected to make a descent upon the north- 
em coast, between Rhethymno and Heracleon. 
But the ' Arkadi ' delayed her coming, and public 
affairs remained very quiet in the central dis- 
tricts, whilst we shifted our quarters more than 
once, in search of supplies. Neither side was 
prepared to attack the other seriously, though 
there was a slight skirmish on the plain, when 
some Turks came forward to reconnoitre, and 
there was a counter-reconnaissance of insurgents 
to within a short distance of the city. It was 
felt that there would be a lull in the storm, until 
the new Turkish governor, Omar Pasha, should 
have matured his plans for reducing Crete to 
submission. 

Amongst our halting-places in the wooded 
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ravines of Mylopotamo, was a burnt village called 
Asteraki. The blackened rafters, and bare dis- 
mal walls afforded scanty shelter to the volun- 
teers, who mostly bivouacked outside. Yet there 
was one house which had been spared by the 
Turks, that their commander might have quarters, 
and this house accommodated Petropoulaki and 
his guests. It contained an upper shelf, or 
sleeping place, large enough for a dozen people, 
whilst two or three chairs were discovered in the 
lower region, amongst a heap of broken lumber. 
We, who were privileged to enjoy the house, 
might have been worse lodged, though the village 
presented a melancholy sight. It spoke of ruth- 
less war, and there was need to remember that 
the same war still continued. Only this morning 
we had heard that a party of Cretan Turks was 
within an hour's march. 

These formidable irregulars deserved every 
attention. The Maniotes held themselves ready 
to move forward at a moment's notice, and 
scouts were sent to ascertain the truth of the 
report But I perceived that many of our com- 
panions thought a battle quite out of the ques- 
tion just at present. They had studied the 
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augury, had carefully examined the blade-bcmes 
of a lamb, our yesterday's supper, and found that 
the red lines which indicate approaching blood- 
shed were few and scattered. The leaders of the 
corps smiled at this quaint superstition, yet the\' 
would ask how stood the augury, with undis- 
guised interest, and could no more be comfort- 
able when it was decidedly adverse — when the 
red lines were thick on the Christian side, than 
can well-educated people, nearer home, at sitting 
down thirteen to table. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MARIA AND KALIOPE. 

It was not PLEASANT to have an attack of fever 
in such dangerous times, but — Shaving the fever 
— it was very pleasant to stay with Captain Basil 
of Philoxenia. I shall long remember his fatherly 
kindness, and Monsieur Desmaze, who shared 
my ill-luck with its consequent good-luck, 
will have become an oldest inhabitant amongst 
French Algerines before he has earned a right to 
forget our sickness and recovery. 

The village lies in a fertile valley near the 
sea. There are great oak trees shading the 
road, and fields of waving com which stretch as 
far as the grey rocks of the mountains. All the 
soil seems to have been washed down from these 
mountains that Philoxenia may be surrounded 
by trees and cornfields. It is approached by a 
sunken roadj something like a Devonshire lane, 
with thick hedges on either side ; and there is a 
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good- si zed pond — a rare sight in Crete — where 
the women wash their clothes. You may fancy 
yourself in England whilst standing under the 
great oak trees of Philoxeiiia, but for the intense 
blue of the sky and the strange-looking flat-roofed 
cottages. 

Captain Basil's house was larger than the rest, 
but built in the same fashion, and with no 
attempt at elegance about it. There was an 
earthen floor and a wide chimney-corner; there 
were pegs in the wall for hanging up cloaks or 
weapons; there was a strong piece of matting, 
rolled to one side by day, but spread over the 
floor at nio^ht, if there were any guests to be 
accommodated. We invalids had the special 
luxury of beds made up on benches, and could 
look across at each other, from our elevated 
position, over the capotes of our sleeping escort. 
You must know that Nikola, the cook, with a 
trusty old Maniote and a few of the lads, had 
been left in charge of us, and was to bring us to 
headquarters, dead or alive, if the Turks should 
come. 

But, though once an alarm was sounded, the 
Turks did not come and we gradually recovered 
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under the kind care of Captain Basil. Nor 
under his care alone. Vanish, Nikola, with your 
delicate preparations of herbs and your skilful 
admixtures of lemon-juice. I am not wishing to 
recall you to mind just now. We had nurses 
whose presence was far more bright and gracious 
— Maria, with classical features and pale olive 
complexion, her black eyes beaming with good 
nature ; Kaliope, fair and tranquil, full of gentle- 
ness, and very dexterous with her fingers. These 
girls — the daughter and daughter-in-law of the 
Captain — were as much nature's ladies as he was 
one of nature's gentlemen. Dressed very simply 
and busied with household cares, they were 
always refined and well-mannered. They spoke 
gently and drew back with diffidence, after the 
fashion of the country, when strangers came ; yet 
there was nothing awkward in their shyness. 
Maria would busy herself in throwing fresh 
wood on the embers of the fire, or Kaliope would 
settle down to prepare a dish of beans, as though 
what the strangers had to say could not possibly 
concern her. 

You will think that we were quartered on a 
most agreeable family, and you would have 
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thought SO still more had you passed those quiet 
days under Captain Basil's solid earthen roof. 
I cannot do justice to the heartiness of the old 
man, and to the brisk practical ways of his wife. 
To bring her within the comparative degrees of 
well-preserved matrons, she should have been 
handsomely dressed to chaperone Maria to a 
ball. But I would rather think of her as ruling 
everything at her own wide chimney-comer, 
with the good time come, as it will come at last, 
and no fear of Turkish intrusion to make riches 
and daughters uncertain possessions. The family 
was large, and the mother had no easy task in 
regulating the issue of supplies. There were 
poorer neighbours, or passing refugees, who 
would beg for help — if only a scrap of bread — 
whilst, as to the invalid guests, they were to be 
treated with all possible care. When our reco- 
very had sufficiently advanced, we were given 
wine to drink from the last remaining bottle, 
and Nikola was furnished with meat to cook 
for us. 

How completely that man made himself at 
home ! Mr. Matthews, in ' Cool as a Cucumber,' 
was nothing to him. Nikola could mend shoes 
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and make clothes, tell wondrous tales of adven- 
ture by flood or field to a circle round the fire 
in the evening, or read aloud for the benefit of 
all present. Now he was declaiming from a few 
stray leaves of the ' Iliad,' then he was showing 
Maria a new way of preparing cheese-cakes. 
Father Zelaios, the volunteer chaplain, had a 
sterner stronger spirit, but Nikola almost rivalled 
him in active versatility. I had even seen him 
roused to enthusiasm at the battle of Tylissos, 
leaving the mules, of which he was in charge, 
that he might run forward and make his ' little 
war' upon the Turks. Yet it must be owned, 
that fighting was not so much to Nikola's taste, 
as were lighter accomplishments. He told us 
of his services to ' a great American lord,' whom 
he had guided through Asia Minor, and he 
offered to give the village Captain a lesson in 
French. But sturdy old Basil laughed at the 
thought of learning a new language at his time 
of life ; he would only be taught one sentence 
wherewith to compliment his guests. 

There was a good deal of private discussion 
between Nikola and the Captain, resulting next 
morning in the words, ' Edmond Desmaze, je te 
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salue 1 ' He spoke his sentence with an air of 
genial triumph, and his family listened admir- 
ingly. It was real French — ' Edmond Desmaze, 
je te salue ! ' And the stranger could understand 
it, and the Captain would not soon forget it, for 
he had written down each word according to the 
sound in Turkish characters traced from rio^ht 
to left. We were surprised at his preferring to 
use Turkish letters, but he explained that he 
had been taken prisoner in the old war of inde- 
pendence, and sold at Smyrna as a slave among 
the Turks. He had risen in his master's confi- 
dence, and been taught to write, that he might be 
more useful to him. So this was how he knew 
Turkisli writing better than Greek. ' But I am 
a good Christian, for all that,' cried old Basil, 
earnestly, ' and my son there can not only write 
Greek, but write poems too.' 

The Captain's second son, a youth of sixteen 
or seventeen, was fond of books without being 
enfeebled by study. If a shade of anxiety had 
ever crossed his father's mind, lest the poetry 
should spoil the skirmishing, it had been dispelled 
during this war. Mathetes had gone under fire 
with the Captain, and had used his rifle well 
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nigh as steadily as his stalwart elder brother, 
Kaliope's husband- Now that there was a lull 
in active operations, the rifle had been cleaned 
and hung to a peg in the waU, and Mathetes 
brought down his little library to pass away the 
time. He was sorry that there were not more 
books — ^half a dozen such tattered volumes must 
seem nothing to me, who had . been in Athens. 
Ah ! how he should like to visit Athens, and 
to see some of the countries of Europe. True, 
he had learnt a little in Crete, but he greatly 
wished to travel, for he had read a history of 
ancient Greece, where many famous places were 
mentioned. And the youth's eyes brightened 
as he spoke of the outer world beyond the 
Turkish blockade, 

Mathetes would draw out his ink-hom and 
sit down quietly to write, when the room was not 
too full of people. Perhaps he had thought of a 
few more lines about Mustapha Pasha, and must 
write them before they slipped from him. Or, 
perhaps, a new expression had occurred to him 
whilst he was bringing home firewood, and he 
wished to change some line already written. 
One day he was thus employed, when his brother 

K 
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came quickly in, with an alarm that the Turks 
were moving. * There was no immediate danger 
for the village, but their father had gone forward 
with a few men, and the rest were to follow as 
soon as possible.' 

Mathetes started up. The ideal must give 
way to the practical. He thrust the manuscript 
into his breast, snatched down his rifle, and 
shouldered the bread-wallet which Maria had 
already filled. Then he took leave of his mother 
and sister, bowed to the guests, and was gone 
before gentle Kaliope had returned from watch- 
ing his brother's departure. She came back 
with tears in her eyes, poor girl, but brushed 
them away as a sign of weakness, and was soon 
cheerfully busied at her spinning-wheel. A day 
with the Turks was here of no more account « 
than an anxious young wife might make of a day 
with the fox-hounds from an EngUsh country 
house. 

Our invalid hours slipped pleasantly by, though 
the benches on which we lay might have been a 
trifle softer with advantage, and the men of the 
family returned home from the local gathering 
which they had attended. Again we had Cap- 
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tain Basil's hearty voice telling us to get well as 
soon as we could, and stay with him as long as we 
chose ; and, again, young Mathetes brought down 
his books from their nook in the wall. When 
supper had been ^ disposed of, there was reading 
aloud by the light of a feeble oil-lamp, and the 
flickering of the brands on the hearth. The 
younger children retired to another room, then 
reappeared, half-dressed, to listen at the open 
door and be driven back to their beds by Maria, 
Only one of them, who was sickly, was allowed, 
as a great privilege, to stay; Kaliope took the 
little fellow on her lap. We had a reading of 
the Arabian Nights by Nikola, and a reading of 
his poem by Mathetes with criticisms by Nikola. 
It was a spirited production, with many fierce 
denunciations of tyrants, and many ingenious 
rhymes for the name of Mustapha, and the 
young poet gave it full emphasis in his patriotic 
zeal. 

' Very good ! Very good ! ' cried Captain 
Basil, looking at me as much as to say, ' I told 
you he could do it ; ' whilst Nikola said, ' very 
good,' with the air of a man who had delibe- 
rately made up his mind. 

X 2 
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Then there was another call for the Arabian 
Nights, and Nikola took it in turn with Ma- 
thetes to strain his eyes over the dog's-eared 
volume. What wonderful stories they were! 
Captain Basil had heard them before, but he 
could not weary of them. He laughed and grew 
serious, and laughed again at each vicissitude 
of the wandering Sinbad, whilst the girls' faces 
were full of animation, and our rough escort 
could be seen in the background, listening 
all their ears. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RUINS OF CHALEPA, 

When we returned to the headquarters of the 
Maniote corps, we found Petropoulaki with some 
of his foUowers Uving in a ruined monastery on 
the top of a hill, whilst others of them occupied 
a village at its foot. The old chief was kind and 
cordial as ever, welcoming us back with hearty 
goodwiU to a shore in his waodering life. So 
did our other friends on the Maniote staff, 
Leonidas Petropoulaki, Lieutenant Bortsis of the 
navy, and the good-natured Hungarian Colonel. 
We had a strong grip of the hand from Father 
Zelaios, who rushed away in another moment to 
one of his many occupations, and several of the 
lads came forward to wish us joy of our recovery. 
There was a meadow near the monastery un- 
usually smooth and level, where rough Maniote 
games and athletic exercises of different kinds 
were always going forward. We strangers. 
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though we did not join the games, could watch 
them by the hour when there was nothing better 
to do, and our strength was so far restored that 
we sKpt into the Cretan custom of shooting at a 
stump by way of pastime. Perhaps it was not 
prudent to bum cartridges, when cartridges were 
scarce; but even Colonel Sotfried, who would 
fain have had regular magazines and mule-trains 
of reserve ammunition, joined in our extra- 
vagance, after a stray bullet from a practising 
insurgent had whistled close to his head. It 
was better to be in the fashion, and waste twenty 
shots, that the twenty which remained might be 
more effective. 

From the meadows near the monastery there 
was a splendid view over the fruitful province of 
Mylopotamo, lying stretched out like a map at 
our feet. Mount Ida towered up to the south- 
ward, and to the westward were the snow-covered 
peaks of Sphakia. We could see the entrance of 
the Bay of Suda beyond Rhethy mno, and the blue 
-iEgaean rippling to the north-western horizon. 
Northward and eastward our view was bounded 
by rocky summits, which shut us out from the 
sea-shore and from the plain of Heracleon, so 
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that the whole interest of the view lay to the 
south and west, to the snows of Mount Ida and 
of Sphakia glittering in mid-day brightness, or 
to the glow of sunset on the purple landscape. 

This monastery of Chalepa had been a grand 
place in its day, a place which witnessed many 
a hearty repast, and gave shelter, I doubt not, 
to many a traveller; but, as we found it, there 
were only a few habitable rooms, and the rest of 
the building was crmnbling to decay, save the 
church and the quadrangle, which had been 
piously preserved. There were fragments of 
masonry amongst the ruins which showed that 
Chalepa had been built with no small architec- 
tural skill, and, in those parts which stiU were 
habitable, I found carved doorways and mantel- 
shelves to tell of its former splendour. Now all 
was ruin and distress ; the relics of the past, the 
sufferings of the present, strangely jumbled toge- 
ther, fitting type of the whole of Crete. Refugee 
families were crowded into every nook and comer 
that would give them shelter — one in this dusty 
hole disturbing ancient cobwebs, another by that 
crumbling gateway, which seemed as though it 
must fidl upon them. Their household stock 
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had been brought up from the plain on small 
pack-saddles by a droye of donkeys, which 
browsed peacefolly in the neighbouring mea- 
dow, and their liye stock had be^i driven hither 
by tiny insurgent shepherds. 

These children of the refugees were fit to take 
their part in troubled times. When we were at 
Ghalepa, I watched a little maid, some six years 
old, and her brother, who could scarcely stand, 
whilst they manoeuvred half a dozen homed 
cattle and twice as many sheep round a diffi- 
cult comer of the road. Demetrius was posted 
with a stick to guard the return passage, and hia 
sister, boldly assailing the cattle with another 
stick, drove them before her. Then she picked 
up Demetrius, and carried him ofi; shouting tiie 
while at her charges in no measured terms. 

Great was the joy of villagers and volunteers 
when, one day, news was brought that the ^ Ar- 
kadi,* so long expected and so often delayed, had 
made a descent upon the coast near Phodelea, 
and had succeeded in landing a cargo of pro- 
visions. Not a moment was lost. Mules and 
donkeys were saddled; rifles were shouldered; 
bread wallets were caught up — ^the emptier the 
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better — and every one who owned a beast of 
burden, or felt strong enough to carry a sack 
himself, started for Phodeles. I have heard it 
said that much harm was done to the cause by 
not having a more regular distribution of the 
^ Arkadi's ' supplies. But it seems to me that, in 
the end, the matter adjusted itself without formal- 
ity. Though there was a scramble for what came, 
and though many fierce words were exchanged 
over the bread-sacks, I never found that those 
who obtained a larger share were ungenerous to 
their tag,7 neighLrs. Upon this «c«ion of 
the landing near Phodeles, several of our refugee 
families in the monastery had biscuits brought 
to them by the men of other fiimilies who had 
been able to secure a sackful. 

Petropoulaki had gone down to the sea-shore 
with a strong detachment of volunteers, to pro- 
tect the cargo firom a possible movement of the 
Turks at Heracleon ; and, whilst we awaited his 
return, there came a sudden change of weather. 
Torrents of rain swelled the mountain streams, 
and the westerly gale that howled round the old 
monastery, swept masses of broken vapour against 
the loftier mountain peaks. At intervals the 
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clouds lifted, opening a wonderfully clear view 
of the whole country about Rhethymno, with 
Sphakia, wild and snow-capped, to be seen beyond. 
But then they descended again, and everything 
was hidden. This fierce wind, and these varieties 
of light and shade on the drenched landscape, 
were not a disagreeable change from perpetual 
heat and sunshine. It was refireshing to feel a 
whiff of damp air whenever the door was opened, 
and to see the messengers who arrived shake 
their wet capotes before they entered. At the 
same time we could not but be sorry for the 
poor families living round us, whose shelter was 
often insuflBicient, and who shivered in their 
damp comers. Then, too, the rain, though it 
hindered the marching of the Turks, hindered 
also the bringing of supplies by the Christians, 
for many roads, following the beds of streams, 
were weU-nigh impassable. 

Three days of rain was more than we had ex- 
pected, and by the third day there was no need 
to find out good reasons for regretting the bad 
weather. Wet capotes were no longer a novelty, 
and our friends came back thoroughly soaked 
firom Phodeles, without any prospect of a change 
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of clothes. The only thing to be done for them 
was to make a large fire of logs, until the walls 
and rafters glowed with ruddy warmth, and to 
hope that they would have a chance of being sun- 
dried on the morrow. They were to be dried 
in good company, it appeared, for there presently 
came another party of travellers, and the room 
was crowded by our neighbours, who wished to 
hear the news. The new comers deserve especial 
notice, as they were men of energy and courage, 
well known in Crete for their devotion to the 
popular cause. There was Monsieur Gustave 
Flourens, an enthusiastic Philhellene, whose 
writings had done much to make known the 
wrongs of Crete. There was the jovial, light- 
hearted Jules Anemos, also a Frenchman, though 
his name might seem to be Greek, and Monsieur 
Poinsot, another Frenchman, who had arrived in 
the island in command of some fifty foreign 
volunteers.* MM. Flourens, Anemos, and Poinsot 
were all by this time experienced Cretans. They 
had spent the dreary winter at Omalo with Zim- 
brakaki, and bore testimony to the fortitude with 

* About half the number of all the non-Hellenic volunteers 
who have landed in Crete. 
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which the iosuigeiits saffered cold and hunger 
on the mountains rather than submit when 
Mustapha Pasha was very willing to treat with 
them of submission. 

I must add to my list of those who came in 
dripping garments to Ghalepa, KikolaideS| the 
Greek engineer before mentioned in these pages, 
and Achille Degrandi, an officer of the Italian 
army, a gallant youth fiill of courage and energy, 
who afterwards fell wounded in the battle of 
Lasethe, and was killed by the Turkish irregulars. 
Nikolaides had made a journey into the western 
districts, whilst Desmaze and I were laid up at 
Philoxenia, and when he returned to Petrcqpoa* 
laki's headquarters the other men travelled under 
his guidance. 

So many arrivals, the wet dothes, and the large 
fire made an occasion to which justice should be 
done. A broth of unusual strength was to be 
brewed; there were to be hot loaves made of flour 
from the ^ Arkadi ' and cheese-cakes firom ajar oi 
cream-cheese brought in by a shepherd.* Some 
coffee had been smuggled from Heradeon, so that, 
as a rare treat, a cupful could be given to each of 

* Cretan cheese made of sheep's or of goats' 
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the guests, and Nikola had collected all the avail- 
able wooden spoons that could be found amongst 
the refugees. He was busy and important, look- 
ing forward to a supper worthy of the head- 
quarters ; but, in an evil moment, he gave offence 
to Father Zelaios, was rude, and would not apo- 
logise, hinting that the Father had better let 
cooking alone, for, though he might understand 
many things, that was beyond him. Quick as 
thought, Nikola received a buffet which sent him 
reeling to one side ; Father Zelaios grasped the 
tasting-spoon of authority, roused the myrmidons 
to redoubled exertions under himself as head, 
poured out the broth, and handed round his well- 
cooked dish, with a grim smile of triumph, which 
plainly said, * I can do whatever I choose to take 
in hand.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A TRIP TO THE NORTHERN SHORE. 

It would be useless to record our many con- 
jectures as to what Omar Pasha was about to do. 
He had made threatening movements towards 
Sphakia, and some thought that he would take 
the buU by the horns, and attack the insurgent 
stronghold. But there was now (in the middle 
of May) a flame of insurrection kindled in the 
eastern districts of Crete, which might chance to 
occupy him for a while; and there was the hope, 
however faint, of foreign intervention, which 
might soon bring the war to an end. 

There was one point of great interest to the 
Cretans in every plan for their defence, aiid that 
was, the taking away of women and children to 
a place of safety. The men were not dismayed 
by Omar Pasha's preparations, and looked forward 
calmly to a long-continued struggle, perhaps 
even to fighting on through another winter. But 
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they were deeply anxious to save their families 
from the horrors of such a season. When the 
families were gone, there would be more bread 
for those who remained, and less need to hold 
particular positions where refugees might find 
shelter. We saw that the spirit of the people 
would be raised if only a few hundred refugees 
could be taken from Mylopotamo. But alas! 
the 'Arkadi' did not touch at Phodeles when 
last she came, and Phodeles was full of those who 
wished to embark. She might come again and 
land a mile or two on the other side, or might 
not come at all to this part of the coast for 
several weeks. Meanwhile, there was danger of 
a Turkish invasion of the province, when the 
poor women who had betaken themselves to Pho- 
deles would be driven away by the fear of being 
cut off from their friends ; or, still worse, would 
be cut off without a hope of escape, and unable to 
rejoin them. We consulted with several Cretan 
captains, and it was arranged that a party of us 
should proceed to a spot near Phodeles, where a 
small open boat was concealed, should endeavour 
to reach the Greek island of Santorino, about 
sixty miles distant, and making known the 
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BofieriiigB of the refugees, do our best to procore 
assistance for thenL This task was more diffi- 
cult than was imagined, as I will presently ex- 
plain, and we subsequently had to abandon the 
project. A very interesting trip to the northern 
shore was, however, some compensation fixr our 
disappointment. 

On a lovely May morning, when Cretan 
weather was itself again, we strangers who had 
volunteered for the sea-side expedition, with 
Bortsis and Nikolaides, Captain Andreas — an ex- 
perienced old Sphakiote — and a few of the lads, 
as our escort, departed from headquarters. Pe* 
tropoulaki came down as far as the end of the 
meadow by the monastery to bid us adieu, and 
stood there — his tall venerable figure stooping 
finom age and wounds — ^until we had well-nigh 
descended the hilL If he did not leave his 
bones in Crete, it would be through strange good 
fortune, for the old soldier would never remem- 
ber that he was too stiff and slow of foot to save 
himself as others could, if his mule should be 
wounded, and that hardships which were nothing 
to younger men told heavily on his enfeebled 
health. 
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We descended from the monastery, and ascend- 
ed and descended again ; so that a full descrip- 
tion of our road through that rugged but pictu- 
resque country would weary you by its frequent 
repetitions. Now the mules were scrambling 
over slippery rocks, now they pushed between 
thickly growing bushes, and it required care to 
avoid being knocked off the saddle by some pro- 
jecting branch. Jules Anemos, who insisted on 
walking, and trudged sturdily among the lads, 
with an occasional snatch of song which they 
could not understand, and a jovial manner which 
everyone appreciated, had, perhaps, the best of 
it. Yet to those who had just recovered from 
illness, it was no light matter to walk under the 
hot sun, and there was much to be said for keep- 
ing a reserve of strength. MM. Desmaze and 
Flourens agreed with me in this opinion ; as for 
the Hungarian Colonel, he had for the moment 
remained behind ; whilst, as to Poinsot and De- 
grandi, they had declared that they would finish 
the campaign by land, and seek no adventures of 
a nautical character. Monsieur Poinsot was 
gifted with great bodily strength, and seemed 
not a whit the worse for all his hardships in 

L 
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Crete. His band of volunteers had dwindled 
away to a French and an Italian lad, who still 
followed his fortunes ; but he was ready to serve 
in any manner, either as officer or soldier, with 
pen or with rifle, either to be killed in Crete or 
to come away with flying colours. 

We encamped in a little valley on the northern 
coast, and discovered the boat of which we had 
heard, concealed among the flowering oleanders. 
There was another smaller boat lying a few 
yards farther down the stream, where the salt 
and fresh water mingled, and a weird-looking old 
fisherman, who lived in a hole among the rocks, 
and sometimes ventured out at night to pursue 
his calling. We could look along the rugged 
shores to east and west, without seeing any sign 
of human habitation, save the four walls of a 
roofless hut upon the beach near our encamp- 
ment. Phodeles was concealed from us by a 
lofty promontory, which bounded our view in 
one direction, and Rhethymno, in the opposite 
quarter, was too much embayed to be visible, 
without mounting far above the sea level. But 
we could sometimes distinguish the smoke of the 
volcano of Santorino, sixty miles away to the 
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northward, and at night the glow of its fires was 
to be seen upon the horizon. It did not seem 
by any means impossible to row across the inter- 
vening expanse of placid tideless sea, whose blue 
waters gurgled in the crevices of the rocks and 
sopped gently on the shingle. Sixty miles is a 
long pull, yet, with biscuit and water enough on 
board, we might reasonably hope to reach San- 
torino some time on the second day, and to 
have the satisfaction of sending help to the poor 
refugees at Phodeles. 

The only difiiculty in our way was the Turkish 
blockade, and that was a difficulty not to be 
overlooked. From our hiding-places among the 
rocks we watched steamer after steamer move 
slowly past, some only a mile or two from land, 
others a long way out, where they could pounce 
upon a boat which had rowed hard all night. 
We watched Turkish launches, under sail, cruis- 
ing in the offing ; we were told that they sig- 
nalled the steamers to approach when anything 
suspicious was observed ; and our friend, the 
weird old fisherman, pointed out to us a swift 
cruiser, which left the Cretan shore in the even- 
ing, and steered towards Santorino, to meet the 

L 2 
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' Arkadi/ if possible, half-way. Soon after sunrise 
we saw this same cruiser coming leisurely back, 
and it became evident that a boat voyage from 
Mylopotamo would be but a modified form of 
surrender to the Turks, with a strong chance of 
being sent to the bottom by a shot that was 
meant to heave us to. 

The wonder was how the ' Arkadi ' herself could 
ever have made a passage through so strict a 
blockade, and it seemed useless to ask her to 
come again ; at any rate, whilst the moon was so 
round and bright. There was not a moment's 
darkness, for when the glow of sunset had faded 
from the sea it was presently rippling in a stream 
of moonlight, whilst the land-breeze, which every 
evening blew freshly down our valley, brought 
no clouds to obscure the sky. 

But we had a delightful change of scene and 
climate, after the high-lying villages to which 
we had lately been accustomed. Although we 
could not put to sea, we could enjoy a dip in 
salt water, and even a short cruise by moonlight 
in the shadow of the cliffs. There was some- 
thing exhilarating in this near neighbourhood 
to the wide, untroubled sea, the high-road to 
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lands which were neither ravaged nor blockaded. 
We sat in a cave near the water's edge, and 
were as cool as need be, though the sun was 
shining his hottest outside. We climbed on to 
the hill which shut in our valley, to watch the 
sinking of the sun, and the far smoke-cloud 
floating over Santorino. Sometimes, there would 
be a cry that we must hide ourselves, for a 
Turkish steamer was approaching ; and, if stran- 
gers were seen about, the Turks might land and 
destroy the boats. At other times, a group of 
Cretans would gather round us, and speculate as 
to the chances of the 'Arkadi' coming again. 
The ' Arkadi,' to their minds, was an enchanted 
craft, sent by fairy godmothers, which rose from 
the sea to bring help at sorest need, and we foujid 
that we were slipping into the same manner of 
regarding her. Surely none but an enchanted 
craft would have been able to come through the 
Turkish blockade, if yonder fine war ships had 
sailors on board them. 

I was rambling along the shore in the cool of 
evening, picking my way from rock to rock, with 
shoals of small fish flying out of the creeks and 
inlets at my approach, when a stranger of athletic 
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appearance suddenly stood before me. He had 
bounded down to the ledge of stone on to which 
I had stepped without noticing my presence, and 
our surprise was mutual. For a moment we 
confronted each other, with fingers clutching our 
weapons, each supposing the other to be hostile. 
But the tall bearded man before me was no 
Moslem. 

^ I am a Christian, Papas ! ' said I, noticing 
that he wore a priest's cap. 

He at once held out his hand, and greeted me 
cordially — ' You must be one of the PhUheUenes 
— ^I saw you in the distance, when I passed this 
morning. But I thought, just now, that you 
were a Turk.* 

The priest had been fishing. He carried a 
net over his shoulder, and was armed with a 
double-barrelled fowling-piece; his feet were bare, 
that he might better keep hold on the rocks, and 
there was a baor sluns: at his side to contain the 
fruits of the day's sport. This day he had not 
been lucl^, but sometimes he ^caught a great 
many fish,' which were ' very acceptable to his 
famUv.' 

^ There was not much danger fr*om the passing 
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steamer,* but he hoped that he should not ' come 
unawares upon one of the Turkish caiques,* which 
kept guard along the coast, for they were manned 
by Cretan Turks.' 

I found that, though there was a possibility of 
meeting Turkish caiques near the rocks, they did 
not, as a rule, venture within rifle shot. This 
part of the coast was less strongly guarded than 
the southern and western shores, for there were 
submitted villages at intervals near the sea, and 
only here and there a force of insurgents. But 
the chance of a dozen rifle bullets whistling round 
them, was enough to make prudent caiques keep 
in the offing. When we made our moonlight 
cruise under the shadow of the cliffs, two steam- 
ers passed near enough to cause us some anxiety 
— ^for though they might not fire at a solitary 
fisherman, they would inevitably fire at a boat — 
but we had only a shadowy vision of sailing 
blockaders. 

You would perhaps have grumbled at a call to 
arms, in the middle of a broiling afternoon, when 
you had just settled yourself at the entrance of 

* A word applied in Crete to boats generally, no matter what 
their size or rig. 
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our cool grotto, to csiteh the faintest breath of 
westerly wind. It was very provoking, though 
the look-out man, who had sounded the alarm, 
could not be blamed. Here was a whole squadron 
of Turkish steamers, crowded with troops, enter- 
ing a bay not fiir off to the westward, and, by 
theu' leisurely manoeuvres, we could see that they 
meant to effect a landing. No sounds of mus- 
ketry told of an effort to check them. They had 
chosen their landing-place well, as the coast at 
that part was sufficiently level for the war- 
steamers to sweep it with their guns. 

We had already received news of movements 
from Heracleon, threatening Mylopotamo on one 
side. This landing of Turks would strike it in 
the centre, and it was clear that the storm, which 
had been gathering, would soon burst over the 
fertile province. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BATTLES OF MAY EIGHTEENTH. 

When the landing had been eifected, and a 
strong body of Turks was securely established 
near our quiet little valley, it became necessary 
think of a retreat. We were not disturbed 
for the first day, except by that provoking call 
to arms in the hot sunshine; but the aspect of 
affairs grew more threatening, as another day, 
and yet another, brought news that the Turks 
were pushing forward their advanced posts. 
Petropoulaki had repulsed the troops of Reschid 
Pasha, at a place not far from Krusonas, and 
Korakas had marched into the eastern districts, 
where his presence would quicken the insurrec- 
tion . Christian forces were gathering on the north- 
ern slope of Mount Ida, Turks from Heracleon 
were approaching Phodeles, other Turks were 
coming in the direction of Rhethymno, and there 
was the detachment which we had seen landed at 
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Bali. It was difficult to say where one should 
meet friends or foes, for the country was in utter 
confusion, with Mount Ida as the only definite 
rallying-point. But one thing seemed certain, 
and that was, that we had better quit the sea- 
shore whilst our road remained, open. 

So, much refreshed by salt-water bathing, and 
not unwilling to find ourselves again on the 
glorious mountains, we broke up our encampment 
in the valley, and marched landward with bag 
and baggage. The baggage, I must expldn, 
consisted chiefly of a small sack of biscuit and a 
jar of cream-cheese, both very important travelling 
companions* Captain Andreas, our Sphakiote 
guide, would not have left them behind on any 
account, for he knew only too well how difficult 
it might be to find a morsel of food in 9ome of 
the places through which we should pass. We 
should not have the resource of the weird old 
fisherman of the valley, who, Turks or no Turks, 
could live in his hole among the rocks, hide 
himself when there was danger, and catch fish 
enough for his support. Yet even he had begged 
hard to be given a few biscuits. 

Our first halting-place was a small * submitted' 
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village, in which the people received us very 
kindly, though they were full of consternation 
at the approach of the Turks. It was their plan 
to take refuge on the mountains, leaving only a 
few old men, who would explain that the village 
had submitted, and try to save the houses from 
burning. They had evidently no confidence in 
the Turkish irregulars, and regretted, now that 
it was too late, that they had surrendered their 
arms ; it would, at least, have been a satisfaction 
to die like good Christians. 

I need not tell you that the villagers passed 
an anxious night, when I say that scouts had 
reported the Turks at Bali to be in motion, and 
that, about sunset, there had come a cry from 
hill-top to hill-top, announcing their approach. 
Mules and donkeys had been saddled on the first 
alarm, household goods had been packed ready 
for removal, and everyone listened intently for 
another cry from the hill-tops. At last it came, 
a faint and distant shout, which our unaccus- 
tomed ears could not distinguish. But the vil- 
lagers were reassured, for they could interpret 
its meaning ; and, presently, another shout, nearer 
the village, told us unmistakably that the Turks 
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had halted. Nevertheless, preparations for de- 
parture continued to be made around us, and 
we slept on the house-top, that we might not 
put our host to any inconvenience. 

We slept in a flood of moonlight which made 
the rocks and trees clearly visible for miles away, 
and with the first day dawn of May 18th, we 
continued our march towards Philoxenia, and the 
slopes of Mount Ida. There was a steep dimb 
up one of the sea-coast mountains, before we 
reached the valley of Philoxenia, and a wonderful 
view on looking back over shore and sea. We 
could make out not only the smoke cloud of 
Santorino, but the island itself and other Greek 
islands even farther from us, whilst a Turkish 
launch cruising in the offing, seemed like a toy 
boat on a sheet of glass at our feet. The air was 
very clear, and, high up on the mountsdn, there 
was breeze enough to make walking an agree- 
able exercise. Now we caught sight of Mount 
Ida's snowy peak, now we began to descend 
into the valley of the great oak-trees and the 
waving com. 

Philoxenia was almost deserted, for we were 
passing only half>an-hour ahead of the Turks. 
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We found Captain Basil and his family waiting, 
■with everything packed, till they should receive 
certain news as to which road the enemy had 
taken. The Captain was stem and cool, not a 
whit confused by the frightful risk which hung 
over those he loved, yet bending all his thoughts 
upon the question of how to save them. As to 
the women, they were behaving nobly. There 
were a few tears at leaving their home, but they 
worked with busy fingers at what yet remained 
to do before they should start, and waited with 
patience for the signal of departure. They even 
apologised for not having things in order to give 
us the proper breakfast, and gentle Kaliope 
brought us a bowl of milk with a brief return of 
her sunny smile. 

We continued our march with heavy hearts, 
hoping against hope that Philoxenia would be 
spared a Turkish visit, and pressed forward 
rapidly towards the spot where a battle was ex- 
pected. At one moment, our Sphakiote guide 
bid us keep silence for our lives, as he judged, 
by sounds which had caught his ear, that a party 
of Turks were not far distant. A little farther 
on, we found some twenty stout Cretans, of the 
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band of Captain Heraclides, who told us that ther 
were watching the road, in momentary expecta- 
tion of an attack. Some thought that the Toiks 
would come from the westward, others that they 
would make a circuit through the seaside passes, 
and appear from the north. We pressed forward 
again, and there was a second warning from our 
guide to be very quiet. He chose a path sl^ed 
by trees, avoiding the higher ridges, and obliging 
us to keep up with him almost at a run, until we 
met some reftigees, who reported that the country 
just before us was clear of Turks. Then we 
advanced more leisurely, traversed an open ex- 
panse of rocks and grass, dived into a deep 
ravine ftarranca-like, and, climbing up the other 
side, found ourselves in rear of the insurgent 
army* 

There was a strong muster of Cretan villagers. 
Koroneos with his volunteers occupied the centre 
of the line, whilst Petropoulaki, who had re- 
turned in haste fit)m the borders of Melabese« 
held a strong position on the extreme right. 
When once the fight had begun, all Mylopotamo 
seemed astir with armed men, and echoing to the 
crack of rifles, so that it was a chain of battles 
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across the country from east to west, rather than 
a single engagement, which broke forth as the 
day wore on. From our central post on the 
edge of the ravine in rear of the Christian line, we 
could see the Turkish tents, far below, guarded by 
a body of dark-coated infantry, and the Turkish 
cannon, which played at intervals upon the rocks 
and bushes in their front. It was difficult to 
make out the enemy's skirmishers, for they were 
partly concealed by the broken ground; but 
every now and then a compact body of Turks 
made a forward rush with loud shouts, and the 
fusillade of the Christians redoubled in vigour. 
We could hear the voices of the village captains 
calling to their men, and stray bullets came 
singing up the hill, farther and farther, like the 
spray of a rising tide. Presently the wave had 
died away, and the line of white smoke puffs 
returned towards the enemy's position. There 
was again a brisk skirmish between Cretans — 
Christian and Moslem — who fought each other, 
in their own fashion, with no little skill, defying 
the opposite side with sarcastic shouts, and even 
calling to one another by name. 

'Demetri, you old rascal, you have escaped 
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me many times; bnt I shall kill you to- 
day!' 

* Accursed Fazil, I have a bullet ready for 
you ! Come a little nearer, if you dare.' 

'Hold up your hand above the rocks,' says 
one, * and I will hit it.' 

* Hold up only your finger,' replies his foe, 
' and it is a lost finger.' 

Then everything is drowned in a louder crash 
of musketry, as firesh Christians hurry up to 
support their friends, or the Turkish regulars 
advance to another attack. 

It was a day of terror and excitement in the 
fair province of Mylopotamo. The air was heavy 
with clouds of smoke, which rose from a burning 
village &T off on the left of the line, whilst, still 
fSurther on the right, there were sounds of firing, 
where Petropoulaki was engaged with a Turkish 
column, which had endeavoured to turn his posi- 
tion, and was being held in check by him with 
indomitable energy. As the afternoon wore, 
messengers arrived with news that the attack 
against Petropoulaki had slackened; but we 
heard, at the same time, that the Turks were 
pressing forward desperately on our left, as 
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though they had resolved to seize some com- 
manding point. Fresh villages were burning, 
if we might judge by the smoke-clouds which 
rose here and there above the white puffs of the 
fusillade; and, though the sun shone brightly 
on the snowy peak of the great mountain behind 
us, it was sometimes a hard matter to distinguish 
objects a mUeor two distant through those drifts 
of smoke that passed slowly before them. 

Stm the shouts and the firing rose from the 
skirts of the plain, and echoed along the ravines. 
From the rear of the line, where men who were 
th-ed, or who had had enough fighting, lay 
stretched upon their backs to rest, came vague 
reports of what was happening in front. These 
reports were carried on by adventurous urchins, 
whom curiosity had brought from the higher 
villages to watch the fight, and who spread them- 
selves beyond the range of Turkish bullets to 
where groups of non-combatants, on rocks and 
housetops, watched eagerly the resistance which 
their kindred made. 

They had something to do to help the cause, 
those non-combatants who watched and listened. 
Koroneos had called for more ammunition, and, 

M 
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as we passed through the village, old men and 
boys were busy around us, making cartridges for 
Cretan flint-locks, whilst supplies, ready prepared 
for Enfield or Liege rifles, were being packed 
upon mules, and hurried forward. 'Quick, 
patriots! quicker still! We must be gone, or 
the lads will have nothing to fire,' cry those who 
have brought the mules. And women are anxi- 
ously asking, * How goes the fight?' and the 
fingers of the old men tremble with eagerness, 
as they add a few more cartridges. Roll the 
paper tight ; let no grain of powder escape ; is 
not every bullet destined for a hated Turk ? Are 
we not choked with the smoke of houses which 
bum, and have we not ringing in our ears the 
shrieks of a young girl, who has escaped raving 
mad from the insults of the enemy? 

This is not a civilised warfare, with courtesies 
and compliments between the combatants, but a 
stem struggle for life or death, in which the 
fanatical followers of the false prophet are met, 
with a zeal equal to their own, by Christians to 
whom their faith means political freedom and 
the honour of the household. There is enough 
of civilised influence on our side to check the 
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torturing of prisoners, but the Turks are less 
restrained, and some men are brought in who 
have been fearfully gashed and left to die. Such 
sights make the people view with pleasure the 
old-world trophies of bleeding Turkish heads, 
struck off as David struck off the head of Go- 
liath, and carried in triumph to the rear. 

There was a lovely sunset, and we could see 
the mountains of Sphakia as clearly as though 
they had been three hours', not three days' 
journey, distant. There were lines of light and 
sombre shadows upon the rugged sides of Mount 
Ida, with the blue JEgaBan rippling gladly to- 
wards Crete, and even the Turkish cruisers were 
mellowed by distance into picturesque phan- 
toms. Nature was very fair, too fair to har- 
monise with the hideous din from the plain. 
Cannon and musketry crashed louder as the sun 
went down, the shouts of the Christians could 
be heard above the voices of their enemies, and 
the Turkish line was steadily forced back. Then 
began the heavy file-firing at nothing in parti- 
cular, with which the Sultan's troops were wont 
to end a battle, that they might honourably dis- 
pose of their powder and shot. A few more 
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discharges of artillery, a final roll of musketry 
finom flank to flank, and, on a sudden, there is 
comparative silence. 

Nothing decisive had been done, yet the insur- 
gents were well contented with the day's work. 
They had repulsed the enemy on one point, and 
had held him at bay on another, where he 
had showed a disposition to advance. Now it 
was dark, and the affair might be settled to- 
morrow, or might stand over for a fortnight, as 
the Pasha thought best. Our friends were not 
strong enough to drive him from the plain, and 
if he believed that he could scale the mountain 
with advantage, why, he was welcome to try his 
fortune a second time. So the insurgents made 
their finigal supper, the wounded were painfully 
jolted away on mule-back to save them firom 
the risk of mutilation, and the women, with 
children clinging round them, or slung upon their 
backs, were sent high up to the rocky fastnesses 
of Mount Ida. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 



Starting up suddenly, amid sounds of fierce 
excitement, we discovered that all our sleeping 
neighbours had roused themselves, and that each 
man, after securing as many cartridges as he 
could lay his hands on, bounded away at his 
utmost speed. Down jfrom the village to the 
ravine below, from the ravine to a stretch of 
table-land, and then to yet another ravine, went 
scores of swift-footed lads, who seemed to care 
nothing for the fatigue of the past day. * For- 
ward ! ' * Forward ! ' was shouted on every side, 
whilst some ran to the right and some to the left, 
to find a good place for opening fire. 

The Turks had made a forward movement on 
one part of their line ; that much was certain, 
but it was not known whether they were in 
strong force or were merely testing the vigilance 
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of the Christians by a feigned attack. We were 
not left to puzzle over this question, for it very- 
soon appeared that the Turkish fire was slacken- 
ing, and that the enemy wished to withdraw 
from a useless contest. 

It was, however, by no means easy to efifect 
such withdrawal. Friends and foes were fre- 
quently mixed together, with deadly result when 
the mistake was discovered ; rifles flashed brightly 
among the rocks and bushes ; groups of men, 
dimly seen in the moonlight, approached each 
other, and shouted some rapid words of enquiry. 
Perhaps the answer was followed by a discharge 
from either side, or, more often, there was a cheer 
of recognition, and the approaching group turned 
their weapons in the same direction. Stragglers 
came breathless from the rear. A few who had 
received wounds, but were not disabled, shuffled 
away as fast as they could, and we strangers 
moved cautiously forward, that our friends should 
not shoot us by accident 

There were many hair-breadth escapes in the 
uncertain light, varied by passing clouds, which 
now showed the rocks plainly, now left them 
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obscured in shadow. We heard of a Cretan 
Turk, who, finding himself surrounded by insur- 
gents, spoke with them familiarly until they had 
entered a dense thicket, then plunged his knife 
into the nearest foe, leapt over his body, and 
was lost to sight. One of the Christian lads ran 
by mistake between two parties of Turks, and 
saved himself by passing on quickly to their 
rear, and making a long detour to rejoin his 
comrades. It was no easy task for the Cretans 
of either religion to make sure who were their 
foes, among men of similar dress and speech; and 
it may have been for this reason that the making 
of night attacks was not a favourite mode of 
warfare. 

But, whatever shelter their native allies might 
derive from Cretan costume, the Turkish regulars 
were plainly to be recognised. A galling fire 
smote them as they struggled to keep their ranks 
upon the rough ground, and many were killed 
without the power of striking in return. Their 
volleys came rattling through the bu$hes, and 
struck on the rocks with the dull thump of 
flatttening lead. But they produced small eflfect 
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on a crowd of sharp-shooters, who found cover 
as if by instinct, whilst from every side those 
same sharp-shooters flashed a deadly fire in re- 
turn. If the insurgents had not been short of 
ammunition, the Turks who took part in the 
midnight encounter would have sustained very 
heavy loss. As it was, there were many heads 
laid low, to be struck off in old-world fashion, 
and many trophies left upon the field. 

When there was an end of the firing, and 
scattered groups of insurgents were walking 
slowly back to their former resting-places, Tve 
met our trusty Nikola laden with spoil. Perhaps 
he had gathered it all himself, perhaps he had 
been assisted by friends. We could only wonder 
at his success. Here was a red sash, a sword, a 
rifle, and an overcoat. He would not wear the 
coat, for it was stained with blood, but he would 
make himself a jacket with the skirts. Nikola 
was always ready of resource. Would he not 
provide his patrons with trophies, if they so 
desired, to any reasonable extent? 

Nothing further occurred to break the quiet 
of the scene. The pale moonlight gave place to 
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the ruddy glow of a bright unclouded day, and 
May 19th passed by without a renewal of the 
Turkish attack. But there was still a curling 
up of smoke from the smouldering villages, still 
a melancholy trooping of refugees to the fast- 
nesses of Mount Ida. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

From the region of cultivated fields, where the 
smoke of burning villages floated on the breeze, 
we climbed steadily upward until we were near 
enough to the peak of glittering snow to have 
cool weather despite a cloudless sun. Ever and 
anon there came fleecy IIdcs of vapour, which 
struck against the mountain and wrapped us in 
mist, so that the weather became almost cold. 
Then the lines of vapour passed out of sight, and 
all was sunshine once more. 

Our Sphakiote guide toiled under the weight 
of a biscuit sack, which brought him very nearly 
to an equality with amateur mountaineers in the 
way of climbing, and made him unwilling to 
ramble for curiosity's sake. Yet, without much 
rambling, we had seen a great deal of the 
Christian refugees before we reached the highest 
level of our journey. We had seen open-air 
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bivouacs among sheltering masses of rock or 
under clumps of stunted trees in the ravines. 
We could not pass from one ravine to another 
without seeing half a dozen bare-footed children 
hurry away to tell their mothers of our approach, 
whilst we were constantly flanked by anxious 
little faces peeping at us from behind the rocks 
and shrubs. These refugee families had brought 
with them a few sheep and goats, so that they 
had milk to drink, and could have eaten meat as 
a last resource. But if their flocks had once 
been consumed, they would have had nothing to 
support them. They therefore made shift to live 
upon the quart of milk and the uncertain penny- 
worth of bread. 

Some women we had seen on the lower slopes 
of the mountain, who were crazed with horror and 
suff^ering, and ran about wringing their hands and 
screaming, or who fled before us like frightened 
animals. But others, more fortunate, were vigour- 
ously putting their bivouacs in order ; dragging a 
water -jar to this place, rolling a stone away from 
that, and perhaps making a small hut for their 
more valuable goods. They had little to give, 
poor creatures, in the way of hospitality, though 
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they kindly welcomed us among them, offering a 
drink of water, which was very precious, or of 
milk, if any chanced to remain. 

•There were children watching the flocks of 
the refugees, and women making cakes on flat 
stones heated in the ashes of a wood fire. Other 
women were taking long walks, with steady un- 
faltering steps, to fetch a supply of water for the 
family use, and some of the elder boys, with the 
worst and oldest of long-barrelled flint-locks, kept 
guard beside the family stores. We were not on 
' many fountained Ida ;' here in summer it is difR- 
cult to find a drop to drink ; but the refugees had 
at least one advantage over those who suffer from 
simple poverty in some of our great English cities. 
These luckless Cretans, though in danger of a 
violent death, and of all which a fierce soldiery 
might choose to inflict^ were enjoying the free 
mountain air without the pressure of civilised 
life around them. They could gather fire-wood 
and feed their flocks, untroubled by the thought 
of committing a trespass, whilst there was an 
object in the struggle that caused their very 
sufferings to make them feel that, in some way, 
these sufferings would be rewarded. 
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The Cretan villagers, it should be remembered, 
more nearly resembled the class of yeomen with 
us, than our mass of city poor. They sacrificed 
houses and goods, in full consciousness of what 
they were doing, instead of being ground down 
by the hard blind necessity of coming undermost 
in a complicated social structure. Thus the 
Cretans had a second advantage, in their poverty 
being freely chosen and self-imposed, to add to 
their first indisputable advantage of the open 
moimtain side and the free mountain air. 

It was as noble a scene for political martyr- 
dom as the most zealous patriot could desire. 
Far above the conflict of the plain, and the ruins 
of the homestead, were the Cretans who would 
not be slaves — crouching among the rocks on the 
side of that great mountain where the gods of 
their heathen forefathers had been supposed to sit 
in sublime majesty. Many a fair province lay 
stretched out before the eyes of the refugees, and 
the blue expanse of sea was fringed with the 
dim outline of islands which belonged to inde- 
pendent Greece. Why should the good work 
remain unfinished where it had been stayed forty 
years ago ? Here was no empty enthusiasm, no 
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idle clamour on behalf of Crete, but the people 
themselves most of all interested paying a heavy- 
price for what they wished to obtain. 

As we watched this first stage of refuging — 
this retreat to the cloud-encircled rocks to save 
life and honour, we could not but believe that 
the price which the people paid would bring its 
full return. There might be delays and disap- 
pointments — some would wander to the sea-shore, 
and be carried away on board foreign vessels ; 
some would remain in Crete to bear yet greater 
hardships than they had yet borne ; but, in the 
end, the island would be freed. We were wit- 
nessing one of the deadly bouts of the long-pro- 
tracted struggle. For a moment everything was 
in confusion, and several days, or it might be 
several weeks, would pass before the Turks with- 
drew to their strongholds, leaving the exhausted 
insurgents a little breathing-time. At present 
there was active warfare on all sides. The 
two armies were face to fece in Mylopotamo, 
there was a rising in eastern Crete, and a con- 
stant succession of skirmishes at the foot of the 
Sphakiote mountains. Now we had news that 
a body of Turks was advancing along the road 
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from Arkadi to Pistagy. Then we met some 
village captains, at the head of their respective 
bands, coming briskly to intercept them. We 
met also a small party of volunteers, newly 
landed by the blockade-runner, with clothes and 
weapons in excellent order, very different from 
what Jules Anemos called the grande tenue de la 
Crete. 

Who could be a better companion for rough 
travelling than was Monsieur Anemos ? He 
would point to his ragged jacket, and make us 
roar with laughter by telling some of its adven- 
tures. 

* Coat tails, indeed ? Parhleu ! that was a 
luxury not to be thought of ! Had he not sacri- 
ficed such ornaments long ago to make cloth caps 
for himself and Monsieur Flourens ? ' 

From the ragged jacket to the worn-out boots, 
which he assured us he kept merely as sou- 
venirs^ Jules Anemos delighted to criticise his 
own costume. He would confess that he had 
become so far demoralised by a residence in 
Crete as to have lost all interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Turks. They were sure to return to 
their fortresses after doing a certain amount of 
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mischief, and it mattered little whether their 
right flank or left flank sustained the heaviest 
loss in retreating. So our friend occupied him* 
self with comparatiTe trifles. His voice was the 
loudest in song, and his greeting the most cheery 
to the poor refugees upon our route, and he was 
almost as well understood with four words of 
Gn^k and five of French, mixed together with 
happy boldness, as was Monsieur Flourens, who 
spoke the language of the country fluently. 

Before we had ended our journey over Mount 
Ida, we enjoyed again, for one of the many times 
in Crete, a taste of monastic hospitality, and we 
witnessed, also for one of many times, an instance 
of the Cretan's respect for individual right which 
I have before mentioned. 

There was a shepherd's hut belonging to one 
of the monasteries on the south of the mountain, 
whither we were conducted by two good-natured 
monks, well-armed and sturdv as Friar Tuck 
himself, and where we had a draught of new 
milk to refresh us after our long dimb. Round 
the hut were bivouacked many destitute fiunili^ 
who, not having saved their flocks when they 
escaped from the Turks, were glad to receive as 
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much milk as the shepherds could spare them. 
Most of the milk was to be made into cheese for 
a more permanent supply of food, but there was 
enough given away to make the neighbourhood 
of the shepherds* hut a favourite resort for 
refugees. We found that there were also some 
villagers on their way to the war, who had halted 
here for the time ; and the groups collected among 
the gnarled roots of the surrounding oak trees 
were very characteristic. White-haired grand- 
sires, who had still vigour enough for climbing 
and marching, ate their frugal supper beside 
other village patriarchs whose fighting days were 
passed, and boys, just old enough to be led against 
the enemy, were stared at with envy by boys a 
few months younger, who had been charged with 
the care of mothers and sisters. We met not a 
few strong- limbed fellows, in the prime of life, 
hurrying to the front ; though it seemed as if, in 
this grave emergency, the Land-sturm, as Prus- 
sians would call it, had been summoned. 

Respect for individual rights was exhibited, on 
the narrow stony road, over a very humble sub- 
ject of dispute. Here were a couple of young- 
sters, small and shrill-voiced, quarrelling with 

N 
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several full-grown insorgents, wlio could hare 
silenced them with a blow, but who respected 
their province, or their village, or, it might be, 
dieir fiither's name, too much to do more than 
swear at them roundly. The men had some 
stores, which they were tired of carrying, and 
the shrill- voiced youngsters refused to g^ve up a 
donkey, then in their charge, for the service of 
these others. 

' You shall have it back to>morrow,' said the 
men persuasively. 

' No,* cried the lads more shrilly than before, 
' we must take it to our mother.' 

And take it to her they did, heedless of oatiis 
and remonstrances. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WEARY WATCHING FOR CHRISTIAN FRIGATES. 

We STRANGERS formed a strong detachment, on 
the scale of Cretan warfare, by the time that we 
reached our old quarters at Preveli, on the 
southern coast. The Hungarian Colonel had re- 
joined us, after having been with Petropoulaki 
in his recent battles, and Monsieur Desmaze, 
who had made a trip through Mylopotamo with 
the Greek officer Bortsis, was now again of our 
party. It was strange how people came together 
in Crete, no matter where they might separate, 
or what the chances might seem to be of their 
not meeting for many weeks. Here we were at 
Preveli, with Bortsis and Nikolaides, with Mon- 
sieur Desmaze and the Colonel, forming, as I 
have said, a strong detachment, on the scale of 
Cretan warfare. What matter that our trusty 
Nikola had gojie to visit his relatives in a neigh- 
bouring village, and that only one lad remained 
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of the escort with which we had quitted Chalepa? 
We were still numerous enough to puzzle our 
Sphakiote guide, as to how a caique of sufficient 
size could be found, if we must needs undertake 
a coasting voyage. 

Perhaps a coasting voyage was not the best 
plan of action for reaching Western Crete ; and, 
for ultimately sailing to a Greek port, a land 
journey, in the first instance, ofiered some ad- 
vantages. But the majority of our party decided 
to set off by water, and we had a most interest- 
ing view of the sea-shore refiigees, whilst the ar- 
rangements for our departure were being made. 

These refugees seemed to have increased in 
number in proportion to the flight of families 
to the mountains, and the general destruction 
of property caused by the war. The second 
stage of refuging was even more melancholy 
than the first. The small resources had be- 
come exhausted, and the people were given up 
to weary watching for Christian fiigates, which 
were fated not to appear until half the summer 
should have passed. In the end of May, there 
were hopes that the 'Arkadi' would touch 
somewhere near Preveli. One of those vague 
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reports, which were being constantly falsified by 
events, said that she was certain to come, and 
many families, that would otherwise have re- 
mained on the mountains, had moved down, to 
have a chance of escape. The good monks .of 
Preveli were watching and hoping for the sight 
of some friendly sail, as much as were the people 
around them. Provisions ran very short, and 
the stores of the monastery could not give food 
to all who came. Only too many of the people 
were necessarily left to their own supply. We 
strangers were most kindly received, and, as 
honoured guests, had a substantial meal of bread 
and cheese ; but it was evident that, unless help 
should soon arrive, the sufferings of the people 
must be very great. 

At the entrance of a rocky creek, about an 
hour's march from the monastery, we found 
hundreds of families waiting to embark, waiting 
and watching wearily, yet with a certain tough- 
ness about them which could almost defy priva- 
tion. Like other Greeks, they were accustomed 
to abstemious living — to making a meal of a 
crust of bread, and a handful of olives, washed 
down with spring water — and we could believe 
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that they would suffer hunger with patient 
endurance. It was one of the strangest spec- 
tacles which you can well imagine. Scattered 
along the sea-shore, among flowering oleanders, 
and behind sheltering rocks, were refugees with 
bag and baggage. Ever}iliing that the poor 
people could carry across the mountains, from 
their burnt villages on the northern slope, had 
been brought hither, and piled up as a rally- 
ing point for the mother and children. Some 
had pots and kettles, coverlets, and small sacks 
of flour. These were the wealthy and comfort- 
able refugees. Others, less fortunate, were 
without the sacks of flour, and but poorly sup- 
plied with coverlets. Some were in abject dis- 
tress — ^widows, who had lost everything, save, 
perhaps, a water-jar, and a few hard biscuits ; or 
aged folk, too feeble to bring their provisions 
with them. The refugees looked out over the 
sea from morning till night, and hoped in the 
night that the * Arkadi ' would come. Foreign 
ships had saved many women and children in 
the winter; perhaps such vessels would return 
and save those who remained from starving 
slowly. It was terrible to starve on the beau- 
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tiful sea-Bhore, in the bright sunshine, amongst 
the flowering oleanders. There was the sea, 
the road to safety and plenty, but with no safety 
for Cretan exiles ; and there were the war-ships 
of a cruel foe, gliding at ease beyond rifle-shot 
of the coast. It was vain to hope that other 
war-ships wo^ild come, for Christian frigates and 
corvettes were prudently cruising elsewhere ; 
yet hope would flicker up, as a line of smoke 
appeared on the horizon, and a steamer drew 
near the creek. This might be the ' Arkadi,' or 
it might be brave Captain Pym, coming to renew 
his exploit of the past winter, and to earn the 
blessings of every Greek. But, alas ! when the 
vessel came fully in sight, hope flickered down 
agaiji to the verge of despair, for she bore the 
red flag with crescent and star, which was only 
too well known to those who watched. 

There was a sprinkling of armed men among 
the refugees, to guard them from molestation 
by Turkish boats' crews, and, indeed, the whole 
southern coast was strongly guarded. No boat 
could approach it unchallenged, as we afterwards 
had reason to remember, though a formal dis- 
embarkation might be effected under the guns of 
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a blockading fleet. On this side of Crete the 
^vniT resembled a straggle with fbitdgn enemies, 
rather than an insorrection against domestic 
tyrants. The Turks came in their ships to en- 
force the blockade, but they came as strangers 
from a distance, against Avhom the coast would 
be vigoit)usly defended. They had no fortresses, 
save the small station of Dibaki, and westward 
of that point, for about a hundred nules, there 
was no open ground upon which caTahy and 
cannon could be effectively used. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OUR COASTING VOYAGE TO SPHAKIA. 

It was as fine a summer's morning as you could 
wish to see when we left the rocky creek of 
Preveli, and steered westward along the Cretan 
coast. Our ' caique ' was a swift but leaky craft, 
with a sharp stem in whale-boat fashion, and 
both ends lightly decked over. The oars were 
lashed to single thole-pins, and worked handily 
enough, though they were very clumsy to look 
at. We had a rudder which had seen its best 
days, and a solid little scrump of a mast ; but, on 
our first starting, we had no sail or sprit, and, in 
lieu of a grapnel, we carried a large stone with a 
hole through the middle, to which was attached a 
well- worn cable, about as thick as a man's finger. 
Our caique might have been better found, that 
could not be denied, yet she slipped along easily 
to the strokes of the clumsy oars, and we were 
the proud possessors of a navigable craft. Two 
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of the party had decided, at the last moment, to 
travel by land, and the monks of Preveli gave us 
each a biscuit for our immediate supply. So 
Captain Andreas now looked less grave over 
want of food and want of room in the boat, than 
he had looked an hour before our departure. 
The wary Sphakiote still saw difficulties ahead; 
but he bent to his oar with a will, and smiled 
grimly at our close-packed condition in what 
ou^rht to have been the stem sheets. 

We glided past rocks on which a red fez or a 
white capote could occasionally be seen, with 
long-barrelled rifles pointed towards us, and we 
exchanged shouts with these Cretan sentries, tell- 
ing them who we were, and whither we were 
going. The sea was so calm that it was easy to 
keep close in shore without danger of striking. 
We could see the sandy bottom, with stones and 
shells upon it, through forty feet of water, and 
there were wondrous beds of coloured sea-weed 
aad bright anemones under the frowning cliflfe, 
which offered little hope to shipwrecked sailors. 
Some little time was lost in changing places, for 
all the party wished to try their hands at rowing, 
and after a few minutes' exercise under the hot 
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sun, each one became content to resign his oar. 
But the water was smooth and the boat was 
swift, so we soon came to a sheltered bay, where 
we landed in search of provisions. I need not 
tell at length how a dozen villagers advanced 
cautiously to reconnoitre us, and how they 
became good, friends when satisfied of our 
identity. They were not able to do anything 
more in the way of provisioning the boat than 
show a spring of water where our jar could be 
refilled ; but they reported that, in a village not 
far distant, there was certainly some cheese to be 
bought, and, perhaps, a lamb. Encouraged by 
this news, Anemos and Nikolaides set ofi^ for 
the village, whilst we who remained retreated to 
the shade of a small cave, whence our boat could 
be conveniently watched. 

The weather was very hot, though just enough 
breeze had risen to fleck the water with ripples ; 
and, when we saw them march slowly by, we did 
not envy our comrades who had chosen the land 
journey. From our snug retreat we commanded 
a view of the high road* for several hundred 
yards. We could see every new-comer, and we 

* Mule track. 
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noticed that the vigilance of each one quickened 
when he perceived the stranded boat. Some 
would shake a little powder on to the priming- 
pan of the flint lock, or feel for the hilt of the 
yataghan. Others turned aside to ask who we 
were, showing no lack of courtesy when they 
learnt our names, and expressing a lively in- 
terest as to whether we should get safely past 
Castelfranco. This same Castelfranco had grown 
to be the most prominent point of our coasting 
voyage, its Scylla and Charybdis put very close 
together, for we heard that there were always 
Turkish vessels at anchor near the old Venetian 
castle, and that there was some shoal water close 
in shore, where the ground-swell broke heavily. 
Before Anemos and Nikolaides returned from 
their search for food, we had seen many groups 
of Cretans pass our cave — among the rest, a 
tobacco-merchant, with his loaded mule and his 
three armed followers. Though bread was scarcely 
to be had for love or money, there was a lively 
trade in tobacco maintained throughout the 
island. Its small bulk and greater value made 
tobacco worth smuggling from the cities, when 
smuggling bread was out of the question. The 
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men had their cigarettes to comfort them on 
short rations, and the more they were puzzled to 
find something to eat, the more they desired to 
find something to smoke. Thus the itinerant 
dealers who supplied this want were able to make 
great profits, to repay them for the risks which 
they ran, and were well received as carriers of 
news into the bargain. Do not fancy a sleek 
and timid personage hurrying past us with 
anxious glances on either side, but a strong wiry 
man, with a rifle on his shoulder and pistols in 
his belt, ready to do a day's fighting, or to sell 
a few piastres' worth of tobacco, as circumstances 
might require. 

When our fi:iends had rejoined us, and the 
boat was once more under way, we were in 
possession of a large cheese, and the carcase of a 
somewhat attenuated lamb. It was resolved to 
put into the next creek, that the lamb might be 
roasted, and that another effbrt might be made 
to obtain some bread for eating with our cheese. 
We pulled quickly along shore, and disembarked 
just as the smoke of a Turkish cruiser appeared 
in a thick curling cloud over a point of rocks 
ahead. Was ever "man more astonished than the 
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soTitaiy fisher at the mouth of the creek into 
which we ran ? A boat which came in broad 
daylight must be a Turkish boat, and he gave 
himself up for lost, looking wildly round for the 
rifle which he had laid aside. Captain Andreas 
hailed him twice before he could believe that we 
were Christians. But when once convinced of 
this fact, he became most friendly, and offered to 
go home and make some flat cakes for us with 
the little flour that remained in his house. 

Our boat's crew collected some dry brushwood 
in a heap where the smoke of the fire would 
not be seen from seaward. The lamb was 
roasted, the fisherman brought a few flat cakes 
hot from the baking stone, and we made a suffi- 
cient meal, which was looked back upon as a 
feast before many days had elapsed. After dinner 
we continued the voyage with renewed vigour, 
and, about sunset, concealed ourselves behind a 
mass of rock whilst a Turkish cruiser steamed 
past. There was water enough for our boat to 
lie securely behind the rock, ready to slip out 
the moment that the danger was over ; so, no 
unnecessary time was lost ; the Turk was gone, 
and we were pulling ahead again before the 
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shadows of night had settled down on the coast. 
There was a prospect of three or four hours' 
darkness, in which to reach, if possible, Castel- 
franco, then there would be the light of a wan- 
ing moon, which would matter little when once 
the point should have been turned. Our great 
object was to do this "under cover of darkness. 

But we were not destined to go farther than 
Rhodakino on the first night of the voyage. As 
our boat advanced across the mouth of the valley, 
and we began to see lights twinkling in the 
village above, there appeared, close before us, a 
Turkish vessel lying anchored near the shore. 
She must have arrived after sunset, to take up a 
good blockading position, for Captain Andreas 
had not seen her when he looked westward from 
the rock at the time of our hiding. He saw her 
now clearly enough, and thought that he could 
distinguish a small boat in the water at her side. 
It was a critical moment. 

' Silence, brothers ! Back water, helm aport ! ' 
cries the old Sphakiote, in the shrillest of stage- 
whispers. 

Our way was instantlj' stopped, and no one 
spoke above his breath as we turned rapidly 
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towards the beach. That dark hull, almost within 
pistol shot^ might flash out destruction upon us 
before we could gain the cover of the rocks, or 
the Turkish shallop might follow us ashore, and 
capture our little argosy. 

* Silence ! and pull hard,' whispers the Spha- 
kiote, making his oar bend to desperate strokes. 

Now we were close under the cliff to the east 
of the valley. Now our boat grated on the 
shingle, and a score of dimly seen figures crowded 
round us. Their weapons were levelled at our 
breasts, though they did not fire, a rumour hav- 
ing reached them that some Philhellenes were 
voyaging along the coast. 

' Who are you ? ' cried several hoarse voices. 

* We are Christians,' replied Andreas, in louder 
tones than he had yet ventured. 

* Bear a hand, patriots,' continued he, *to haul 
up the caique.' 

They did so with all their might, greatly en- 
joying the bustle of an arrival. Our boat was 
dragged out of the water and carried into a 
large cave, where she was hidden from view by 
a mass of rock at the entrance. No lights were 
shown, as the Turks lay too near to make such a 
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proceeding advisable. But we were heartily wel- 
comed by the assembled warriors, and we soon 
heard all the news which they had to tell us. 

Imprimis, bread was very scarce ; secondly, 
the ' Arkadi ' was expected ; and thirdly, there 
were refugees waiting here to go by the 'Arkadi.' 
As to yonder Turk, he had not long been at 
anchor ; perhaps he would remain all night, per- 
haps get under way when the moon rose. We 
could perceive that it was no use to trouble our- 
selves about him, and worse than useless to urge 
our crew to put out again and continue the voy- 
age whilst he remained at anchor ; so, choosing 
a smooth place on the shingle, we lay down to 
sleep in the dry balmy night air, as we had often 
slept before. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BETWEEN THE TURKS AND THE BOCKS. 

The blockading steamer showed no sign of 
moving until long after daybreak ; and, much 
against our will, we were obliged to remain at 
Rhodakino. I went up to the village in search of 
food by the same road which I had travelled 
when first I landed from the ' Arkadi,' whilst my 
companions remained below to watch our boat. 
It was a pleasant ramble through the flowering 
oleanders and beside the murmuring stream, 
past refugee families bivouacked within easy dis- 
tance of the shore, and old villagers who sat 
under the shade of the trees a little farther on. 
There were few men to be seen about the houses, 
for the governing committee of Crete was now 
established in another place, and many of the 
warriors were absent fighting the Turks ; but 
some stray volunteers who had wandered to this 
quiet retreat were * loafing ' contentedly in the 
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sunshine ; and there were plenty of women and 
children left to inhabit Rhodakino. I was lucky 
enough to find them in the act of distributing a 
batch of newly-baked loaves. Each household 
had a loaf or two for its share, in proportion to 
the flour which it contributed, and, though they 
might not have much to spare, there was hope 
that some one would be tempted to strike a 
bargain. 

' Would they sell a little bread ? ' I enquired 
at one house and another, producing a handful 
of silver coin in proof of solvency. 

' No, sir ; we have none to sell,' is answered, 
in various tones of polite refusal. 

But I persisted in my demand. There were 
four gentlemen down below *who were very 
hungry, and the patriots who were with us had 
nothing to eat.' 

This appeal, on the ground of actual hunger, 
was more successful than had been the offer of 
money. A loaf was produced, for which the 
good folks would take no payment, and they ex- 
plained how sorely pinched they were to make 
their food last until some fresh supplies should 
be brought thither. 

o2 
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Carrying my loaf in triumph, I returned to 
the cave. Those who had remained behind were 
looking very gloomy, because of a westerly wind 
and heavy ground-swell, which seemed to make 
our departure more remote than ever. Now 
that the Turk was gone, we might put to sea 
without waiting for darkness to cover our move- 
ments, but with adverse weather the voyage was 
not to be thought of. So we took a salt-water 
bath, with white breakers dashing over us, and 
ran races on the shingle, to console ourselves by 
dint of violent exercise^ 

Still there was the head wind and the restless 
breaking sea. A reconnaissance towards Castel- 
franco brought no comfort, for a couple of Turk- 
ish cruisers lay in the offing, and there was broken 
water near the shore. I was again detached on 
special service, and advanced across several deep 
ravines until the square-built Venetian castle 
could be clearly seen, with a slope of cultivated 
country stretching back behind it to the foot of the 
mountains. There were some peasants, who had 
been busy with their harvest, resting under the 
shade of a tree near the road ; an old man and 
half a dozen stout lassies sat round a water-jar. 
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eating scraps of biscuit, moistened in a tin cup« 
They glanced curiously at me as I approached 
them, and asked whether I was one of the Phil- 
hellenes. When I had answered in the affirma- 
tive, they oflfered me a share of their good cheer ; 
and now it was my turn to put questions. 

* Did the Turks ever land at yonder castle?' 

* Yes, they sometimes landed in the day, but 
they always went away at night. If we wished to 
pass with our caique, we had only the steamers to 
look out for. There would be neither Turks nor 
Christians on shore just at the point.' 

I learnt that these peasants came from a village 
in the mountains, not far away, but far enough 
to be out of reach of the frigates. They laughed 
at the idea of living on their fields by the sea. 
' Hark ye ! ' said they ; * if the Turks did not 
come in this war, they would come in some other 
war, and everything would be burnt.' 

Whilst trudging back to my companions, with 
a silk handkerchief tied over my head to parry 
the fierce rays of the sun, I was joined by a 
family party on their road to Preveli. The 
father, a tall Sphakiote, of stern features and 
athletic frame, drove before him his three milch- 
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goats, his elder children, and the pack mule 
which carried his household goods. Two younger 
children were riding on the mule, whilst their 
mother, with a baby in her arms, walked briskly 
at her husband's side. 

' Good day to you,' said I. 

* Good day to you, brother ! ' replied the tall 
Sphakiote, eyeing me intently. 

*Are you from Europe?' cries he, after a 
moment's pause, with startling abruptness. 

* Yes,' say I, ' from England — an English 
Philhellene.' 

The tall Sphakiote gave me a grip of the hand, 
and eyed me again from head to foot, more in- 
tently than before. He then told me that, in 
his opinion, the Philhellenes who came to Crete 
deserved more thanks than the Greeks, since they 
had come farther for love of freedom. The 
Greeks would naturally come to help their kin- 
dred. My new acquaintance was anxious to 
send away his wife and children on board the 
* Arkadi,' and took them to Preveli, that they 
might have a better chance of escape. There 
was a rumour that the ship would soon come to 
that part of the coast. She had touched not long 
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ago at Komitades in Sphakia, and he had plenty 
of the biscuits which were landed from her. 

*Are you hungry?' continued he, seeing, per- 
haps, that I brightened up at the news of any 
food being in plenty, and before we parted he 
had thrust upon me four or five of the large 
*Arkadi' biscuits, whether I would have them or 
no. It seemed too much to take, but the tall 
Sphakiote was in earnest in his ofifer ; and, truth 
to say, it was his gift which supplied us with all 
we had for supper that evening in the cave. 

Another day of disappointment — with a ground- 
swell breaking on the shore, and no chance of 
obtaining provisions — completely disorganised 
our expedition. Two of us resolved to proceed 
westward by land, leaving the boat where she 
lay. Captain Andreas strolled away towards 
Sphakia, to search for bread, as we afterwards 
learnt; and a gaunt, hungry-looking fisherman, 
who had formed part of our crew, suddenly 
vanished, taking with him a rifle which belonged 
to somebody else. As the day wore on. Monsieur 
Flourens suggested a trip to the village, where 
we might possibly find milk or cheese to be sold, 
even though bread should be an unattainable 
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luxury. So, he and I, with Jules Anemos, went 
up to the village, and visited the higher part of 
it, where I had not been on the previous moin- 
ing. Here we bought a delicious draught of 
scalded milk, some dampers flavoured with 
cheese were made for us in the priest's house, 
and we slept until the sun had sunk behind the 
mountains. 

It was a calm pleasant evening, witk much 
less gf oimd-swell than there had been a few hours 
before, and with a slight haze along the coast, 
which favoured our voyage. If the boat was 
ever to reach a Greek harbour, as we had re- 
solved that she should, now was the time for 
action. We called together a number of re- 
fugees to help us in launching our caique, and 
Monsieur Flourens made them a short speech, in 
which he explained what we hoped to do that 
night. They listened with interest, and were 
full of cordial sympathy for anyone who would 
brave the Turks. Some of them brought us 
scraps of bread, half of what they had, that we 
might not fail for want of strength, and they 
quickly carried our boat down the shingle. We 
waited until the purple tints on the sea had been 
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exchanged for a dull leaden grey, and then 
pushed off with our diminished crew, to make the 
most of the darkness. 

There was no use in having men on board who 
could not row, and perhaps we were not over 
wise when we shipped a certain ragged volunteer, 
who pleaded hard to come. But he had attached 
himself to us like a shadow; and, after he had 
proved to be no oarsman, was allowed to lie 
as ballast in the bottom of the boat. Our 
active force was thus divided: one sat in the 
bow, keeping a sharp look-out ; another pulled a 
pair of sculls, to send the boat ahead; and the 
third held the tiller, taking upon himself to keep 
a straight course. We crept along as near the 
rocks as it was prudent to go whilst breakers 
still dashed against them. Our boat moved 
slowly over the smooth but heaving water, now 
and then crunching it under her bow with an 
ominous gurgle, which would perhaps be heard 
by the Turkish sentinels, though, if they did 
hear it, it might come to them as part of the 
murmur of the surf upon the shore. There 
were no Turks to be seen for awhile, and Mon- 
sieur Flourens, who had the sharpest eyesight, 
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reported the horizon clear. Then he made out 
a steamer anchored in the distance, with what 
appeared to be a small boat rowing round her. 
Presently we could all see a lantern carried 
down the steamer's side, as though some one were 
getting into the boat. We ran into a dark creek 
between two lines of rock, and lay there tossing 
on the frothy water until it was evident that the 
Turks had not pulled towards us. Emerging 
from our retreat, we advanced a second time 
with the utmost caution. It was so dark that 
the steamer could scarcely be distinguished a 
cable's length ahead; and we had made up our 
minds to try whether we could slip past her un- 
observed, when she relieved us from all anxiety 
by getting under way. On she came, with her 
paddle-wheels striking the water close beside us, 
as it seemed. Now she was farther from us 
than she had been before, now utterly lost to 
sight. We tossed for a moment on the waves 
left in her wake, and were free to continue our 
voyage until some new obstacle should be en- 
coimtered. 

There was a heavier ground-swell off Castel- 
franco than there had been at Rhodakino, but the 
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surface of the sea remained very smooth. Guided 
by the sound of breaking waves, we passed in- 
side a patch of shallow water; soon after, our 
oars began to touch bottom, and Monsieur 
Flourens reported ' breakers ahead ! ' The boat 
was stopped and turned, we retraced our course, 
and came once more into deep water, though with 
provoking loss of time. It was necessary to pass 
southward of the shoals, and we found it difficult 
to judge of our position on so dark a night, with- 
out lead-line, chart, or compass.* But, by slow 
degrees, we made a sufficient offing, and, when 
a pale stream of moonlight gleamed across the 
water, we could see the old Venetian castle 
dimly over our stem. 

Then there was a fuller stream of moonlight, 
and the mist along the shore disappeared before 
a gentle westerly breeze. We could see the 
range of frowning mountains on one side, and the 
expanse of smooth heaving water on the other. 
Here and there were tiny ripples, to show that 
the breeze advanced along the surface, and white 
fleecy clouds soared high in air, at a pace which 

* I dared not strike a light to look at my pocket compass. 
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promised an increase of wind before morning. 
We pulled on, at our best speed, into the bay of 
Komitades, and out again round a steep rocky 
point, where the waves were gurgling loudly and 
spurting up jets of spray. For a few minutes 
everything was in bright moonlight, with rocks 
and water clearly visible, and even rocks under 
the water to be seen at intervals. Then clouds 
drifted across the moon, and everything around 
passed into grey twiUght. Now a bright gleam 
of moonlight shows a ship anchored not £ar from 
land. She is a large vessel, with tall masts and 
yards trimly squared, probably a Turkish frigate. 
We lower our voices to a whisper, and steer a 
few yards nearer the rocks. Some passing clouds 
obscure the moon and the stranger — ^whether 
Turk or phantom — ^becomes abnost invisible. We 
advance a little fsirther, looking eagerly ahead 
the while, and there she lies, in the next gleam 
of moonlight, unmistakably a Turkish frigate. 

Knowing that those main-deck guns, which 
peeped so grimly at us, were within point-blank 
range, and that this was the shore of insurgent, 
blockaded Crete, we expected each moment 
to hear a thundering discharge, or to see a 
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number of small craft dart after us from the 
frigate's side. So not a word was spoken, and 
the sculls were dipped very quietly, but with a 
strong pull through the water. Now we are 
abreast of her, and every cord of the frigate's 
rigging stands out against the sky in the bright 
moonlight. It feels as if we must be seen, yet 
there is no discharge of cannon, no lowering of 
boats. We hear a voice on deck calling to some 
one in ordinary tones, and have a thrill of ex- 
citement, which the owner of the voice little 
imagines himself to be causing. Then we are a 
little more than abreast of the frigate ; then she 
is visible over our stem ; and, minute by minute, 
her tall masts grow less and less distinct. 

In the first rosy gleams of day-dawn we were 
battling with crisp blue waves, which had risen 
as the wind increased, and a bold rocky coast 
offered many creeks to shelter our landing. We 
steered towards the nearest of them, ran into 
smooth water, and groimded our boat on the 
shingle. Then Monsieur Flourens, regardless of 
his well-worn boots, leapt overboard on one side, 
Jules Anemos, who scorned to think of his cos- 
tume, scrambled out on the other, whilst I roused 
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from sleep the ragged volunteer to follow their 
example. Knee-deep and waist-deep we straggled 
with our heavy boat, slewed her round, pushed 
her out against the surf, and, finally, dragged 
her into a corner of the creek, where she was 
hidden from sight. Before our task of making 
all snug was finished, a young Cretan came 
nimbly down the rocks, to learn who we might 
be. We answered his questions briefly, and 
asked him, in return, where we were. 

'Where?' cries he, 'at Sphakia, gentlemen. 
The village is up yonder, not far away, and the 
caiques are round the point.' 

Then hurrah for our safe arrival. This is 
Sphakia, and we may have a quiet sleep before 
presenting ourselves in the town. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS. 

We found the town of Sphakia empty and de- 
solate ; its coffee-house on the sea-shore closed, 
for want of coffee and customers ; its few remain- 
ing inhabitants living in constant readiness to 
fly. The Turkish frigates occasionally fired some 
cannon shot into the lower part of the town, as 
if to assert their belligerent character, but, for 
the present, they made no serious demonstration 
against it. Sphakia was left to enjoy doubtful 
repose, whilst the insurrectionary government, 
looking forward to the Turkish invasion which 
soon afterwards occurred, had ordered that the 
place should be abandoned. 

There was no prohibition of residence to tra- 
vellers, who chose to risk themselves in the 
empty houses by the sea-shore, nor was there 
any lack of armed Sphakiotes to keep the Turkish 
boats at a distance. But most of the towns- 
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people had retired to the mountainous province 
behind them. We had an unlimited choice of 
quarters, in the upper or the lower town, in the 
ruined Venetian castle on the cliff, or the wide 
verandah of liie deserted coffee-house. That 
verandah was a favourite lounge for stray volun- 
teers, and our ragged companion soon found his 
waytMther. He was scarce more ragged, and 
not a whit more hungry, than many other volun- 
teers who had come to Crete, without foreseeing 
the hardships which they would have to en- 
counter, and who had become demoralised when 
they were shoeless and penniless, not after the 
sturdy jocose fashion of Monsieur Anemos, but 
with utter disgust and discouragement. They 
had wandered from the corps to which they 
originally belonged, and were now begging their 
way from village to village, or haunting the sea- 
shore in hopes of meeting a blockade-runner. 

Very different to these ragged volunteers, who 
had stayed too long in Crete, were some new 
arrivals whom we met in SphaJda. The Ameri- 
cans, with their wonderful machine, had been 
reported to us by public rumour, long before we 
actually beheld them, and we had not been ten 
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minutes in the lower town when a neatly painted 
dinghy was pointed out as the American caique. 
She lay in the small boat harbour of Sphakia, 
looking vqry spruce beside the other rough un- 
painted boats. Swarthy strong-limbed Paulos 
was her pilot, and was the diver who was to 
adjust the fatal machine. Then, there were 
other Greeks belonging to her, less notable than 
Paulos, and there were the leaders of the party, 
Messrs. Rhodokanaki and De Kay. Rhodokanaki, 
an American citizen of Greek origin, had served 
in the Federal navy during the great civil war. 
Mr. De Kay had been a major in the Federal 
cavalry, and had also taken part in the late 
American struggle. They were both active en- 
ergetic men, and were not concerned in any 
way, as inventors or patentees, with the machine 
which they used. 

We visited them in their quarters on the sea- 
shore, and found that they occupied a comfort- 
able upper room, with a fine view over the blue 
foam-flecked water. There was now so strong a 
wind from the westward that waves were dashing 
high against the rocks, and the small craft in the 
boat harbour surged to and fi:o, as far as their 

p 
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moorings would allow. Though the sun was 
hot overhead, the air indoors was pleasantly cool, 
and the Americans had brought with them a sack 
of flour, which was not yet exhausted. This, 
with a little meat which in Sphakia could be 
procured by the civilised process of paying for 
it, made such substantial fare, that our breakfast 
with the Americans was the best meal we had 
tasted for a long time. 

As to the machine before mentioned, it was an 
electric battery, which a coil of wire connected 
with a heavily charged torpedo. The torpedo 
was to be fixed against some Turkish vessel, and 
an explosion, produced by the electric battery, 
should either sink or cripple the vessel thus 
attacked, and should cause other blockaders to 
keep far out from land. Paulos had undertaken 
to swim with the torpedo alongside the Turk, 
and he was so good a swimmer that the enter- 
prise seemed far irom hopeless. But it so hap- 
pened that, when a dark night and a conveniently 
anchored vessel had been found, there was still 
great difficulty in approaching near enough for 
the wire from the battery to reach the enemy's 
side. I must not, however, describe Mr. De 
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Kay's adventurous attempt until I have further 
spoken of our stay at Sphakia. 

Two of our former party, Desmaze and Niko- 
laides, rejoined us at this point of the journey, 
whilst others, though they did not propose to 
travel any farther, were seen and spoken with in 
the deserted town. Only the Hungarian Colonel 
did not appear, as he had struck northward 
among the mountains to visit the headquarters 
of the Governing Committee. But we met him 
again, for all that, before leaving Crete, as it was 
the fate of friends and acquaintances upon the 
enchanted island to be ever and anon brought 
within hailing distance — a fate to which I have 
before alluded. The Colonel was a good-natured 
well-informed companion ; but he had no liking 
for salt water, and it was much better that he 
should travel by land. 

We bathed in the blue sea, and explored the 
piled-up rocks which surround the town, passing 
our time very pleasantly until the weather fa- 
voured our departure. A couple of Greek sailors, 
model salts, in Jersey shirts and cloth trousers, 
were engaged to row the boat, and every effort 
was made to lay in a supply of provisions. But 
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provisions more than enough for the day's con- 
sumption were not to be had. Nikolaides 
searched far and wide, travelling many miles 
to obtain a sack of flour, without success. Those 
who possessed anything like a sufficient store 
were few, and they would not sell what they 
might sorely need in another week. The people 
were hospitable, in their rough homely way — 
much more so than is common amongst nations 
of greater refinement — and we resigned ourselves 
to cruise along the coast, trusting to what chance 
might bring us. 

There came a lull of wind before the month 
of May was out — a dead breathless calm — ^most 
favourable to our voyage, and favourable also to 
the adventure of the American volunteers. We 
delayed starting for one night more, to await the 
result of their experiment. 

At sunset we could see the Turkish irigate 
anchored under the cliffs to the westward, in a 
position which, had we resolved upon starting 
immediately, would have made our voyage some- 
what hiazardous ; and, an hour after sunset, the 
little attacking force, with its formidable machine 
ready for use, had disappeared from sight, pull- 
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ing quickly towards the Turks. Everyone in 
Sphakia came out upon the shore to watch for 
an explosion, and scores of mountaineers, to 
whom the whisper had been passed that some- 
thing would be attempted that night, descended 
to the cliflFs near where the Turk was lying, that 
they might protect Mr. De Kay and his com- 
panions, should they be driven ashore. Hour 
after hour passed in unbroken silence. Once 
we thought that we saw a flash, as though a 
blue light had been thrown from the frigate, 
and, then, all was darkness again. In truth, a 
light had been thrown, for the Turkish sentry 
had perceived something approaching, boats had 
been lowered, and Mr. De Kay had retreated 
behind a rocky islet close to the shore. Then 
the frigate slipped her cable, and ran out a mile 
or so from land to wait until morning. The 
anchor thus abandoned was duly buoyed, and 
it occurred to the Americans that they would 
prepare a surprise for its owners when they 
should return to weigh it up, as Paulos felt sure 
that they would do. So the torpedo was fixed 
to the cable, the electric battery was placed on 
the rocky islet, and morning dawned without 
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bringing any loud or startling sound to arouse 
the watchers at Sphakia, who had fallen asleep 
at their post. 

We had climbed high above the town, and 
approached the scene of action by a difficult 
winding road, when the next event of import- 
ance occurred. The Turk returned to weigh his 
anchor. There was a moment of expectation for 
those who directed the electric battery, and, then, 
a bitter disappointment. Just as the torpedo 
was heaved against the frigate's bow by her own 
crew, it should have been fired with an appalling 
shock. But fortune favoured the Turks, and the 
conducting wire broke, leaving the torpedo to 
be brought on board as a harmless trophy. 
Whether it afterwards exploded, whilst under 
examination in the Pasha's cabin, as once hap- 
pened with a Russian torpedo and an Enghsh 
admiral, we did not learn ; but there followed a 
brisk skirmish between the frigate and the in- 
surgents on shore. De Kay and his companions 
boldly opened fire from their rocky islet, whilst 
there was a cracking of rifles along the cliffs 
where the Sphakiotes were posted. To this the 
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frigate replied with discharges of grape; her 
booming guns echoed among the mountains, 
and, as she steamed slowly out to sea, there 
was a white smoke-cloud hanging about her 
which concealed her deck from sight. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

WB ARE SAVED FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

After a short excursion among the mountains, 
which seemed to bring us no nearer than before 
to the snow-covered summits, we entered a Spha- 
kiote village, and sat down to rest. We had 
found nothing to drink on our road, for the 
streams were dried up, and even a cup of water 
would have been a luxury. But the villagers 
gave something in addition. They brought us 
a bowl of curdled milk, with large wooden spoons 
for its convenient disposal ; and when the bowl 
was emptied, they filled it again that we might 
have enough and to spare. These simple folk 
took great interest in the American machine. 
One lad had watched all night from the cliff to 
see an explosion, another had been present at 
the morning's skirmish. He laughed when he 
spoke of it, and graphically described how the 
Turkish shot had rattled against the rocks. 
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Before we returned to the shore a fresh 
attempt was made to purchase flour, though 
without success, for the villagers had none to 
sell. Notwithstanding this absence of solid 
supplies, our departure promised well for a rapid 
voyage. If there was little on board to sustain 
a vulgar appetite, there was all the more reason 
for making haste ; the night was dark, and the 
water was calm. 

We descended by a steep winding path to a 
small bay, westward of Sphakia, which had been 
the scene of Mr. De Kay's torpedo adventure. 
Turks and Americans were gone ; the bay was 
very quiet. As we sat upon the shingle, waiting 
for our boat to arrive, we planned how this shel- 
tered spot, that showed Venetian ruins, might 
become a retreat for invalids in winter time. 
Perhaps there would be an iron bridge thrown 
across to yonder rocky islet, and a bathing-house 
upon the islet, with a large hotel on the shore. 
Our imaginary visitors would have the soft 
breezes of the Lybian Sea bringing its ripples 
to their feet, and not a breath of northerly wind 
could reach them. It only needed that the 
Turks should be expelled, and Crete be civilised, 
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confidence established, foreign prejudices over- 
come, and a few other things done — things more 
difficult than expelling the Turks. Meanwhile, 
our large hotel was a castle in Spain, and here 
came M. Anemos with the caique. 

Jules Anemos had walked back to Sphakia, to 
make sure that there should be no delay, and he 
now appeared, tiller in hand, the two sailors 
pljdng their oars, and the unloaded boat gliding 
swiftly over the water. When we were all on 
board it was not so easy to maintain a rapid pace ; 
even the ragged volunteer weighed something, 
though he was miserably thin, and eight passen- 
gers was more than our little craft had been 
constructed to carry. But she had carried nine 
at a pinch, and she carried nine again before 
very long. The sailors were willing to take the 
ragged volunteer, as we had calm weather, and 
they were the men who would feel the burden 
most. 

We pulled steadily westward along the high 
dark coast, that stood out as a wall against the 
starry sky. Sometimes we were hailed by voices 
from the shore, and drew nearer to answer them 
with a statement of who we were ; or it might 
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happen, that we came upon a party of Cretans 

fishing by torchlight, and could see the glare of 

their torches like a red speck on the coast long 

after we had passed them. Then there were 

intervals of silence and darkness, when the black 

wall which shut out the northern sky might have 

been a heavy bank of cloud. On we pulled, 

looking keenly over the water for signs of Turkish 

cruisers, changing now and then to relieve one 

of the oarsmen, and not without an occasional 

debate as to how near the shore it was prudent 

to keep. These were droll debates, carried on 

in a whisper in diflferent languages, and at a 

time of less serious purpose they might have 

excited our merriment. One sailor could speak 

Italian, the other English. Monsieur Flourens 

spoke Greek better than Italian ; Monsieur 

Anemos spoke Italian better than Greek ; the 

rest of us had our predilections, and there was 

a glorious jumble of sound, which in no way 

hindered the working of the boat. 

Something is seen ahead. 

' Easy, Sir, easy ! not you puU ! ' cries the 
English-speaking sailor under his breath. 

' Ecco un vapore ! ' whispers the second sailor. 
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^Tovpxixo jSaTToJgs/ say they, quickly, to one 
another. 

*Je ne vois qu'un rocher,' cries Monsieur 
Flourens, adding, in Greek, ' Row on, brothers, 
row on; it is nothing, it is only a rock/ 

Monsieur Flourens was right. We deferred 
to his keen eyesight, and found that he had 
not misjudged the threatening object before us. 
Our next debate was caused by a real danger — 
a vessel in the offing, which made us hug the 
land — and the next after that by a cluster of 
rocks, looking like Turkish boats. So, with 
plenty of excitement to keep us all awake, and a 
tough night's work for those who plied the oars, 
we passed forward over the smooth silent water 
that flashed with phosphorus to our strokes. 
St. Rumeli, the favourite port of blockade- 
runners, was left far behind, and, when the 
solemn shadows of the mountains vanished before 
the morning light, we were far on our way to 
Selino. 

It was a wild picturesque coast along which 
we passed, with cliffy of varied colour, deep 
gorges running down to the water's edge, and 
rocky creeks wherein a boat might shelter. Some- 
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times the cliffs jutted out, steep and frowning, so 
that a three-decker might have been dashed 
against them, whilst in other places there was 
sand or shingle to be seen upon the shore. Upon 
such a smooth bed of shingle we disembarked at 
sunrise, and concealed our boat between two 
huge rocks whilst the Turkish steamer passed; 
she was the same vessel, we conjectured, which 
had alarmed us in the night. Being ashore, we 
slept for a couple of hours in a sandy grotto at 
the bottom of the cliff, and set off again with 
renewed vigour. It was a lovely morning, but 
the sun became so hot as the day advanced, that 
we were not sorry to be driven ashore again by 
a frigate which hove in sight round Selino Castle, 
and steamed eastward very leisurely. Our boat 
was quickly concealed by dragging her behind a 
rock at the water's edge, and we lay in a shady 
corner, eating our slender rations of bread and 
cheese with the most excellent appetite. No 
insurgent scouts came to question us, for it seemed 
that this piece of the coast was too difficult to 
require watching ; and as to the Turk, he glided 
out of sight before we felt disposed to re-embark. 
Time was not to be lost, however, whilst the sea 
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remained open, and, despite the broiling heat, we 
pulled with vigour for Selino Castle. 

Those old Venetians gripped their colony 
firmly, and have left very respectable ruins be- 
hind them. The castle on the point of Selino 
showed the remains of massive walls, and was 
built in a fine position for commanding the ad- 
jacent coast. But our attention was engrossed 
by passing events rather than by a study of 
Venetian ruins. Some villagers came down to 
collect salt upon the rocks. Of course they were 
armed, and, when a boat appeared in broad day- 
light, pulling quickly towards the shore, they 
imagined that she must be a Turkish boat. 
Crack ! whiz ! their bullets were flying over her, 
near enough to cause great indignation in the 
breasts of our crew. 

* We are Christians ! ' they shouted. ' Why 
do you fire at us ? We are Christians ! Stop 
firing ! Brothers ! Patriots ! Cretans ! Do not 
fire again!' 

Imagine the grand tableau a minute or two 
afterwards. Some of us disembarked on the 
rocks, some remaining in the boat, our crew 
still shouting, and the patriots busily reloading 
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their rifles. Monsieur Flourens approaches the 
foremost of them, whilst the rest of us, who are 
on shore, are grouped at various distances. Mon- 
sieur Flourens touches neither sword nor pistol, 
but holds out his hand in a friendly way, and 
puts aside the muzzle of the Cretan's levelled 
rifle ; saying, in persuasive tones, 

* Good evening to you, brother ; we are Chris- 
tians and Philhellenes. How can you mistake 
us for Turks ? ' 

I perceive that this polite sang-froid has had 
its efifect on the patriots, whose rifles are point- 
ing unpleasantly near our heads. They wait to 
see what will happen between Monsieur Flourens 
and their leader before delivering a second volley. 
A few words are interchanged in a low tone, then 
we hear the Cretan exclaim — 

' What, you ! Kyrie Florans ! ' and he embraces 
our friend cordially. 

They speak for a moment more of this man's 
brother at Omalos, to whom Monsieur Flourens 
once showed kindness, of landing-places where 
water may be found, and of the best course to 
steer to avoid being treated as Turks. Then 
we scramble into our boat, the sailors and the 
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Cretans exchange a shower of abuse at each 
other's stupidity, and we pull away towards 
Cape Krio. 

We had not proceeded far — A couple of miles 
it might be — ^when, from a point of rocks nearly 
level with the water, came whistling half a dozen 
bullets, beautifully aimed at our boat. They 
passed so close that it was clear we must not 
risk a repetition of the salute, and we made for 
the shore as fast as possible. 

* Do not fire ! ' cried our sailors, in the same 
tones as before. 

* Do not fire ! We are Christians ! ' shouted 
Nikolaides, with the fiill power of a strong 
voice. 

* We are not Turks ! ' cried the ragged volun- 
teer indignantly. 

There was a party of armed men waiting on 
the shore to receive us, more ready to recrimi- 
nate than to apologise, though they said they 
were glad that no one was hurt.* 

* If you keep far out,' said they, * and travel in 

* Some excuse for mistakes might be found in the fact that we 
had not a Cretan costume amongst us ; but a sailor's eye woiild not 
have mistaken our craft for a man-of-war's boat. 
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the daytime, how can we tell that you are not 
Turks ? This is a place where the frigates often 
come.' 

* But we were not far out,' objected our 
sailors. 

' Too far for us to know you,' replied an old 
man, who seemed to have authority over his com • 
panions ; and he added presently, that we ' must 
be careful at Cape Krio, for some good shots 
were watching on the cliff.' He thought that it 
would be well to send a lad in front to warn 
them of our coming, and advised that we should 
keep within a boat's length of the rocks. 

Leaving these vigilant scouts with a tolerably 
friendly farewell, we continued our voyage to 
Cape Krio. Gusts of land-wind had rippled the 
water for an hour past, and as we rounded the 
Cape, a strong breeze from the northward checked 
our further progress. So it was decided to put 
back into a snug bay which we had noticed on our 
way down ; and, if there was some delay, there 
was also an escape from the good shots watching 
on the cliff. They would have more time to 
hear that we were coming. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ADVENTUBES ON THE WESTERN COAST. 

Once round Cape Krio, half the difliculties of 
our voyage were over. There was but a narrow 
space to be crossed between western Crete and 
the Greek island of Cerigotto, and, though that 
space was strictly guarded, we might hope to 
slip across on some propitiously cloudy night. 
But, for the present, the weather was most un- 
favourable. A strong northerly gale lashed the 
sea to foam, shook the branches of the trees in 
the valleys, and raised clouds of dust in the 
dried-up fields. ' Our boat could make no head- 
way, even by creeping close along the shore, 
and we ran her into a rocky creek, where, hauled 
upon the shingle, she was concealed from view. 
There had been a division of our forces before 
we reached the western coast. The three French- 
men — MM. Flourens, Desmaze, and Anemos, with 
the ragged volunteer in attendance, had marched 
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by land, to lighten the boat when pulling against 
a head-sea. Nikolaides and I had accompanied 
our two sailors round Cape Krio, and it was in- 
tended that we should meet the other detachment 
at some point in the province of Kisamos, But 
this delay by contraiy wind threw out our plans, 
the last scrap of biscuit in our provision sack had 
disappeared, and it became necessary to search 
for food. So Nikolaides with one saUor set off 
for a village among the mountains, where bread 
was reported to be obtainable, one sailor was left 
in the boat, and I took up my abode with some 
peasants, who lived near the shore. 

It was by no means a desert uninhabited 
shore, though the people were very poor, and 
their cottages mere hovels. In this southwest 
comer of Crete, there is some level ground at the 
foot of the mountains, less fertile, I should judge, 
than the strip of country behind Selino Castle, 
but carefully cultivated, and producing crops 
which were almost ready for harvesting at the 
time of my arrival. The people occupied them- 
selves with fishing, and with collecting salt from 
the crevices of the rocks, when they had no work 
to do on their fields. They did not possess boats, 
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and were badly supplied with beasts of burden; 
yet, on the whole, their life was more comfort- 
able than much that I had seen in Crete, for thev 
had escaped the destruction which overtook so 
many larger villages, and were left on one side, 
by the course of the war, at a spot where a large 
village would have attracted attention, and where 
it could not well have been defended. There 
were watchers along the coast, from Cape Krio, 
for many miles to the northward, who would 
have beaten off a man-of-war's boat, or even half 
a dozen boats, had they tried to land; but the 
cluster of cottages of which I speak was within 
range of deep water, and might have been easUv 
shelled. Their best protection was being of the 
same colour as the rocks around, and scarcely 
diBti.gui.h.bIe ftom them. 

My host was a strong active young fellow, 
very anxious to see the outer world, and full of 
curiosity about its scientific wonders. He had 
heard of railways, and breech-loaders — we had 
them in England — and he knew that our Queen's 
name was Victoria. She was the mother of 
Prince Alfred ; this fact clearly identified her in 
his mind, for Alfred's name had been often heard 
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by the Cretans, when he was spoken of as the 
future king of Greece. My host left me after an 
hour's chat, promising soon to return, and advis- 
ing that I should not stroll upon the shore, as I 
might be fired at by accident. If I wanted ex- 
ercise, I had better walk landward. 

When I was left in possession of the cottage, 
I took post on a bench at the door, and received 
several visitors, who had come round to exchange 
a few words with the stranger. They asked 
many questions about Koroneos and Petropoulaki, 
which I answered as best I could, and, altogether, 
we made each other understand surprisingly well, 
and there was no third person to help us on at a 
pinch. I found that Cretan news was thoroughly 
circulated. This out-of-the-way place had re- 
ceived tidings of Mr. De Kay's arrival in Sphakia, 
of the presence of foreigners with Petropoulaki, 
and of all that had been done in Mylopotamo, 
since the Turks landed at Bali. 

Presently there came in from the field my 
host's sister, a brisk, pleasant-looking girl, a 
notable maker of backstone cakes, as she quickly 
proved. Some flour was brought from an earthen 
jar, which stood against the wall as part of the 
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household fixtures a bundle of fireiv^ood was 
dragged from a comer, the flour was kneaded, 
the fire lighted, and the cottage filled with Bmote 
before my host returned. He had hoped to 
bring me some fish for supper, but the weather 
was too stormy, and we must be content with 
what his house contained. 

Merrily blazed the fire, the north wind roared 
without, and the smoke curled about the roof. 
I had taken care that some food should be carried 
to the sailor who was watching our boat, though 
it was not much that we had to send, and I was 
able to make myself comfortable for the evening, 
with a clear conscience. My host lighted a feeble 
lamp when the fire had sunk to glowing embers ; 
a large wooden stool served us as a table, and we 
sat around upon smaller stools, each with our 
spoon to dip in the bowl of goat's milk. When 
all the milk was finished, my host and his sister 
moistened their cake with olive oil, but I had not 
grown used to this flavouriug, and was content 
to watch the process. We conversed pleasantly 
after supper, the sister seeming to share her 
brother's interest in foreign countries, and being 
very quick at understanding what I said, a 
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stranger's headlong blunders causing her much 
amusement. Our party was joined by the monk 
of the neighbouring monastery — the only monk, 
for it was a very small establishment — and I ex- 
hibited my revolver, for the twentieth time, to 
admiring eyes. They were never weary of seeing 
it loaded and unloaded, made to revolve quickly, 
or snapped at the ceiling with a deliberate aim. 
My watch might be of greater value, but it was 
not half so much esteemed, for Cretans could 
thoroughly appreciate the advantage of having 
five shots at your enemy whilst he was reloading. 
The monk was a connoisseur of small arms, and 
promised that he would show me his own rifle 
on the morrow. It was not a breech-loader, 
though a good useful piece. Ah ! how he should 
like to see a breech-loader ; but he thought that 
he could understand the system from description. 
Next day the stern sinewy recluse, who was 
more of a sportsman than a fanatic, took me with 
him for a long ramble over the adjacent rocks. 
I was shown, not only his rifle and fishing-rod, 
but the creek where he had caught the largest 
fish, and the distant rock which he had hit twice 
out of three shots. We visited his little white- 
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washed monastery, perched on a commanding 
crag, and had a wide view of the foaming sea, 
where Pontiko and Cerigotto loomed large to 
the north-westward — Pontiko the Turkish rock, 
Cerigotto the Greek island, with both of which 
before long I was to make acquaintance. 

Nikolaides returned early in the afternoon, 
bringing a supply of bread and cheese ; and there 
also came our ragged volunteer, with a letter 
from Monsieur Flourens, advising us at once to 
join him. He had found good quarters at Pros- 
dokia, five hours' march to the northward, and we 
might come thither at once, leaving our boat to 
be brought after us when the weather should 
moderate. No sooner said than done. I took 
leave of my host and his sister, bid adieu to the 
sinewy monk, and, with Nikolaides leading the 
way at a rapid pace, we commenced our journey. 
The ragged volunteer groaned over the sharpness 
of the stones, for his shoes were worn out, but he 
limped along nimbly enough, and it was as much 
as I could do to keep my companions in sight. 
For the first three hours we enjoyed lovely 
glimpses of the coast. Pressing forward against 
a fierce wind, which blew away the last vestige 
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of a straw hat from the ragged volunteer, we 
passed a sheltered bay, where some refugees were 
waiting, in the faint hope that the ' Arkadi ' would 
come, and where she actually did come a few 
hours later. We lost our way twice, and stopped 
in a village on the mountain to drink a glass of 
water. Then it grew dark, and the wooded val- 
leys were filled with impenetrable gloom. We 
groped and stumbled up the dry bed of a torrent, 
resolved to change our course, and climbed along 
a steep hill side. Now we were upon the path 
again, where it gleamed white amongst surround- 
ing heather. A couple of lads started up from 
their resting-place to demand who we were. 
They were satisfied with a few words of expla- 
nation, and told us that there was a village not 
far in fi'ont. Descending to another valley, we 
heard the barking of dogs, and saw lights gleam- 
ing among the trees. Here was a cottage close 
before us, a flat-roofed cottage, built against the 
hill, over which we might have walked, to drop 
suddenly before its door. But we chose the safer 
plan of coming round to the front, and offered 
ourselves as unexpected guests to a numerous 
family party. 
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No stately mansion could have given a more 
hearty welcome than did this flat-roofed cottage. 
Some motherly old ladies bustled about to spread 
a mat for us on the floor, to arrange our sacks as 
pillows, and to display their best coverlet in our 
honour. * These are sad times,' said they, ' sad 
times for Crete, when many of the lads are 
killed, fighting for freedom. But, thank Heaven ! 
the Turks have not come thus far, and there is 
something left to give you.' So they spread the 
mat, and arranged our knapsacks, insisting upon 
putting other pillows of their own above them. 
Then they brought us a bowl of milk, and would 
have added a crust of bread for each one, but 
that we produced our own little store as a mea- 
sure of relief. Ceremony was out of place at 
such a time. 

The village at which we had been so well 
received is but a short distance from Prosdokia, 
and at an early hour on the following day, we re- 
joined our friends, who had truly reported them- 
selves to be comfortably quartered. They slept 
on a mat in a large and well-built cottage, had a 
table and a couple of chairs, three or four Greek 
newspapers, smuggled over from Cerigotto, and 
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a supply of tobacco similarly obtained. A good- 
natured Greek doctor, who had some influence 
over the villagers, had taken our friends by the 
hand, and did everything in his power to forage 
for them. More than this. Monsieur Flourens 
had found an old acquaintance in the captain of 
the saUing-boat, which was to run the blockade 
on the first favourable night with refugee women 
and children. 

We were offered a passage in the sailing-boat, 
and now that the north wind had abated, there 
was a prospect of soon getting away. Our own 
little craft had been brought to a creek conveni- 
ently near, so that we had a choice of vessels in 
which to embark. If it was calm, we should 
easily pull to Cerigotto, and if there should be a 
gentle breeze, with the moon obscured by. clouds, 
we should sail thither with still greater ease. 
The Turks were not more vigilant than usual, 
though they had several ships passing and re- 
passing by night and day. Their blockade was a 
danger to be risked quite apart from the nautical 
question, and the safest weather in one respect 
might be the most dangerous in another. The 
sailing-boat captain wished for a strong breeze 
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and a dark night. He would rather that the 
women and children should be sea-sick and wet 
to the skin than expose them to the risk of cap- 
ture. A finend of his who had been overtaken 
by the Turks had been fired at and sunk, so it 
was a danger not to be trifled with. 

Whilst we were delayed from sailing by want 
of wind, and from rowing to Cerigotto by the 
ground-swell left after the recent storm, there 
came news that the 'Arkadi' had landed suppUes 
not far away to the southward, and that she 
had afterwards gone on to some other place, 
to deposit the rest of her cargo. Mules were 
quickly saddled, rifles were shouldered, and a 
strong detachment set out from the village in 
search of food. Our good-natured friend, the 
doctor, went among the rest, and brought 
back with him some biscuits, which were most 
acceptable. 

But I must leave such details of our rough 
commissariat, to speak of what presently befell 
the ' Arkadi.' After her visit to Crete, she was 
closely pursued by several Turkish vessels, and, 
when approaching Cerigotto, was intercepted by 
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the steamer ' Izzedin/ * with which she kept up 
a running fight until she was close to the Greek 
island. One man was killed on board the * Ar- 
kadi/ and two were wounded, whilst the Turks, 
on their side, sustained some loss, and both the 
steamers were repeatedly struck by shot. It 
was afterwards a subject of dispute whether the 
fight was carried on in Greek waters, and 
whether the first Turkish shot — the summons to 
surrender among ships — ^was not fired straight 
into the 'Arkadi,' instead of being sent across 
her bow. But we could only see the vessels in 
the distance, passing quickly northward, and 
hear a sound of firing from the direction of Ceri- 
gotto. Soon after a number of Turkish frigates 
might be observed watching the island, and 
we supposed that the * Arkadi ' must be taking 
refuge from them in the little port at its northern 
extremity. For our own purpose it was vexatious 
to have Cerigotto the object of so much attention, 
though we were more pleased that the block- 
ade-runner had escaped into a Greek port than 

• The same which drove the 'Arkadi' ashore near Cape Krio two 
months later. 
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troubled about the possible delay of our voyage. 
A few days* waiting would not hurt us. 

So far as the presence of Turkish ships near 
Cerigotto was concerned, we were soon relieved 
of all anxiety, for their prey escaped them by 
slipping away to another Greek port, and the 
squadron dispersed to continue the Cretan 
blockade as usual. But we were not able to 
make a satisfactory start. First, we tried to row 
across in our old boat, with the crew reinforced 
by two fishermen fix)m Prosdokia, and found so 
much swell outside the neighbouring headland 
that our sailors insisted on returning, as they 
declared that they could never complete the 
voyage before morning. Then there came a 
slight breeze, and on the following night we tried 
to sail across in the large boat filled with re- 
fugees. But the breeze fell when we were a few 
miles from shore, and we rowed slowly back, to 
avoid the risk of being found becalmed at day- 
dawn. 

This second departure, though unsuccessful in 
its immediate object, changed our mode of life, 
and led to many interesting adventures. TTe 
did not return to Prosdokia, but to a hiding-place 
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at some little distance along the shore, and here 
we encamped at the mouth of a cave, where was 
a spring of excellent water, cold, and clear as 
crystal. There were flowering oleanders and 
dense thickets of underwood round our small 
encampment, whilst a steep cliff rose behind it, 
and the blue rippling sea spread out before us. 
Having committed ourselves to the larger craft, 
we had given over our own boat to a party of 
Greek volunteers, and we were resolved to share 
the fortune of our present companions, whose 
captain, Panagiotes,. was a smart and fearless 
seaman. He was burdened with responsibility 
on account of the women and children, so he did 
not snatch at slender chances of getting away ; 
but at night the boat was prepared for starting, 
and it was only after two hours had been lost in 
a breathless calm, that Panagiotes gave the signal 
for disembarking once more. 

Our whole force at this time consisted of 
about thirty souls — ^young and old, sailors and 
women — ^thirty souls to make a full ship's com- 
pany in the sailing-boat, and a busy encampment 
at the mouth of the cave. There were three 
families of refugees with stout coverlets and 
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slenderly provided bread-sacks, though they had 
scraped together enough to keep them for a few 
days. There was Hadji Michalis' father, a fine 
patriarchal-looking old man ; there was a member 
of the Cretan Assembly, who wished to visit 
Athens on business ; and our good doctor's 
brother, who, being lame, and unable to make 
long marches, was better out of the island. 
With these came Captain Tzanes, the sometime 
chief of a volunteer band, who was returning 
home invalided, and we strangers, who were once 
more five in number ; for the Hungarian Colonel 
had rejoined us at Prosdokia. Nikolaides had 
preferred to take his chance of rowing across, 
and had gone in the other boat, by which we 
afterwards learnt that he made a quick passage. 
But, with this exception, here we were, drifted 
together once more in the fashion of Crete, we 
comrades of the diflScult journey — the Colonel, 
Flourens and Desmaze, Anemos and myself. 
It was interesting to compare notes with Colonel 
Sotfried as to his recent traversing of the moun- 
tains, and our skirting of the shore. He had 
found some villages very miserable, but others 
tolerably well-supplied, and spoke of the people 
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as determined to resist to the last. He had 
passed positions which struck him as being 
stronger for defence than any he had seen in the 
eastern districts. 

How we bivouacked at the mouth of the cave, 
and enjoyed mighty draughts of its cool clear 
water ; how we sat watching the sea in the hope 
that there would come a southerly breeze ; and 
how Captain Panagiotes declared that, at the 
present rate of talking around him, he should 
soon learn French, must be duly set forth, to 
give you a correct idea of our life with the 
refugees. 

Our bivouac was divided into several groups. 
Here were the captain and his men, upon the 
beach, near their boat ; ferther up, a Cretan 
family, sheltering beneath some bushes: to one 
hand, we strangers in the shade of a lofty rock ; 
to the other hand, Hadji Michalis' father, sitting 
quietly by himself. The old man seemed to be 
lost in thought, and remained silent with his 
face very stem. Perhaps he regretted the days 
when his powerful frame was active and supple, 
when he could skirmish with the foremost. 
Perhaps he mourned for his son, who had been 
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taken by the Turks and put to death ; or he 
was anxious to hear tidings of his other son, 
Michalis, who was becoming more and more 
famous as the war continued. 

There were two families bivouacked at the 
foot of the cliffs farthest of all from the sea; 
and there were the other passengers already 
mentioned, who sat where Captain Tzanes had 
stretched himself wearily beside the stream. 
There often arrived insurgent scouts from the 
neighbouring headland, who reported whether 
any Turks were in sight, and Panagiotes, would 
come and have a chat with us about their news. 
He laughingly promised to send for some wine— 
which was obtainable in small quantities at 
Prosdokia — if we were delayed much longer ; for, 
though the water of the cave was excellent, it 
did not cheer the spirits, and there was danger 
of our growing gloomy by detention. Pana- 
giotes was just the man to take charge of a 
diflBlcult enterprise. Discontented passengers 
were pacified ; small repairs were carried out ifl 
the rigging ; small changes were made in the 
ballasting of the boat ; and everything was done 
to maintain public confidence whilst the weather 
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remained adverse. It was adverse, in the sense 
of being too bright and too calm. Our captain 
had been more fortunate in his previous voyages 
to Crete. He had had a cloudy sky to hide him 
from sight, and a leading wind to fill the sails of 
his boat ; but now that the summer had begun, 
such weather was less probable, and we must all 
have patience, for he would not put out only to 
be taken. If any move could be made in a 
cahn, it would be to row along shore to some 
better point of departure. 

Whilst ■ our captain was learning to catch at 
the words ' toujours calme ' and ' peut-Stre de- 
main,' and we were growing accustomed to his 
favourite phrase, ' There's no slant of wind for 
us yet, my hearties, only a bit of a grounds well,'* 
there was time to explore that mysterious cave 
from which flowed our supply of water. It had 
a low entrance and seemed to lead to a small 
damp chamber, the end of which was hidden by 
black darkness. But when we had procured a 
rushlight from the boat, we were able by its 
feeble glimmer to find a passage leading through 
the rock for some distance, and a large chamber 

* A free translation of ' 'Akp tlvai xaipos, ddtK'poif fiovov QaKaaaaJ 
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beyond encrusted with beautiful stalactites. We 
sent the boys of our company running to fetcl 
brushwood. A fire was made and the cavern 
glowed like a fairy palace ; then came a rushing 
of wings and a wild circling about our heads of 
terrified bats. The fairy palace faded away as 
our embers burnt low, and we groped to the 
outer air, half choked with smoke. Had we 
possessed the means of systematically lighting it 
up, our cave might have afforded many hours' 
occupation though it was rather too damp for a 
sleeping-place. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A NAREOW ESCAPE. 



Captain Panagiotes was as good as his word, 
and, when another cabn night delayed our voyage, 
he moved along the coast to a better point of 
departure. We were now concealed near a 
cluster of submitted villages in Northern Ki- 
samos, and were beyond the insurgent lines, as 
might have been said in a more regular cam- 
paign. But there was no danger of treachery 
on the part of the villagers, for they would rather 
have been cut to pieces than betray Christian 
refugees to the Turks. These hungry, poverty- 
stricken people were true as steel when it was a 
simple question of ' your side and our side ;' so, 
unless we should rashly expose ourselves to the 
view of some passing ship, it was little likely 
that our new settlement would be disturbed. 
Provisions became very scarce, and the mes- 
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sengers whom we sent to gather fresh supplies 
were not successful. When a second momine 
found us upon about one-eighth rations^ Jules 
Anemos and I determined to visit some of the 
villages, and see what we ourselves could do 
towards purchasing bread. We left the hiding- 
place on the sea-shore and climbed up a steep 
pathway to the top of the mountain-ridge which 
forms the point of Eisamos. Our weapons had 
been deposited in the boat, so that no one eke 
might be compromised if, by any chance, we 
should be captured. We 'might perhaps fall 
into the hands of Turkish regulars and be led 
before the Pasha, with the prospect of a voyage 
to Constantinople, or we might be surrounded 
by Turkish irregulars and lose our heads in the 
twinkling of an eye. But, whatever might 
happen, we renounced the time-honoured luxury 
of selling our lives as dearly as possible. It 
would scarcely be fair to bring trouble on a 
* submitted ' village because arms, i. e. our arms, 
should be found there, and at the same moment 
to have begged a scrap of bread. 

From the ridge of the mountain we could 
see across the Gulf of Kisamos to the frownino: 

c 
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rocks of Cape Sparda, and south-eastward there 
was a distant view of the Sphakiote peaks tipped 
with snow. The first impression on looking 
down upon the villages, which we went to visit, 
was that they were too much within Turkish 
power to be accessible to our foraging. A party 
of Moslem soldiers had been lately seen among 
them, and caution was advisable. But Jules 
Anemos was never less inclined to be cautious. 
He was, as he said, ' more demoralised with each 
day in Crete,' and more filled with a fatalistic 
belief that the Turks were not destined to catch 
him. He chatted merrily as we descended to 
the cultivated land and made a most polite bow 
to the first inhabitant whom we encountered. 
Anemos was strong in the amenities of Cretan 
travelling, knew how long to sit in the doorway 
until a drink of water should be offered, how 
long to wait in hopes of bread and cheese. He 
understood that when a couple of eggs had been 
given by one housewife, her neighbour should 
be asked to cook them, and that wine was not to 
be asked for at all but to be taken with thanks, 
if offered. 

The people knew of our voyage. They asked 
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with interest after the refugee families ; how 
many children they had with them, and like 
questions, and they shook their heads gloomily 
over the prospect of obtaining bread. We 
were told that some Turks were moving in 
the neighbourhood, though it was added that 
they were not very near. As to our chance of 
breakfasting, it seemed but poor. In one cot- 
tage there was only a small cheese, which the 
owner would not sell. ^He must keep it for 
his children/ In another cottage we found two 
or three loaves — the whole family store — and, 
though I oflFered five times the value of the 
bread, it was impossible to come to terms. 
Yet the man was not churlish in his refusal to 
sell, for we were invited to sit down with him 
to a bowl of milk, and we each received a hunch 
of bread to dip therein. 

After this refreshment, we again attempted to 
obtain supplies on a larger scale, such as ^rould 
be of some use to our expedition generally. We 
left the first village, and cut across the fields 
towards a second group of houses, visible amongst 
the trees on the opposite side of a ravine. Our 
talk was of Turks and Albanians, who always 
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crept into the conversation, though we made it a 
rule to exclude them, of escapes and sudden sur- 
prises. If the irregulars got hold of us, would 
it be any use to bid high for our own heads, on 
condition of their not being disturbed ? Should 
we demand to be taken to our respective consuls 
at Canea, or maintain an obstinate silence? It 
was a pity that we were not dressed like the 
villagers, with loose trousers, short jackets, and 
red caps, as we might then pass unnoticed. But 
we might also receive rough treatment, as * dogs 
who dared not rebel.' They had told us in the 
village where we breakfasted of two men who 
went into the fortress to sell some fruit, and 
who, on their return home, were killed directly 
they got outside the gates. 

We crossed the ravine before mentioned, and 
advanced along a path deep sunk between the 
fields, until we were close to the nearest cottage. 
Here we were checked for a moment by a large 
fierce dog, which stood growling suspiciously, as 
watch-dogs will when strangers are about. Very 
soon, however, he was persuaded to let us pass 
without a struggle, and we entered the cottage. 
We were welcomed in hushed tones, with an air 
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SO gray6 that we guessed something' must be 
wrong. 

* Where are the Turks ? ' said we. 

* Here in the village/ is the answer. 

The woman of the house motions to us to re- 
main, inside whilst she looks round the comer to 
see if any Turks are coming our vray. Her 
report is, that they are very near, perhaps they 
will come into the house in a little wrhile, she 
does not know. 

* Are they Cretan Turks or drilled soldiers?' 
This is a delicate question, and we listen with 

interest for the reply. 

The woman ' has not seen their whole party ; 
but she thinks that there are some of both sorts/ 

We exchanged significant glances, and Mon- 
sieur Anemos moved his head slightly from right 
to left, as tho.ugh to. assert that it was still under 
liis own control, whilst the woman told us to 
listen, and we should hear their voices. Sure 
enough, there is a sound of men talking at no 
great distance. We look about for weapons of 
defence, in case of a last extremity, and my com- 
panion glances at a heavy earthen jar, which 
might be conveniently broken over an intruder's 
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head. But Jules Anemos is so far demoralised 
that he will not easily beheve in Turks as a present 
reality ; so makes a few steps forward to recon- 
noitre ; then draws quietly back with a long 
low whistle. They were in the village, that 
much was certain, though it appeared doubtful 
whether they would visit this particular cottage. 
At any rate, we had better retreat, now that 
there was a chance of doing so. The Turks 
were not likely to see us, if we made for the 
ravine whilst their backs were turned. 

* Would we hke to retire to the inner room, 
and sleep after our walk ? ' The woman 
thought that we had better not stay; but 
she courteously offered to hide us if we were 
fatigued. 

Her offer was declined with thanks, and we 
slipped away as fast as we could go without 
running. It was a hot afternoon, and we wished 
to keep our breath for a possible chase. 

Down into the ravine where we were hidden 
from view and along a winding path which led 
us on to higher ground, we rapidly proceeded. 
Once we looked round to catch a distant glimpse 
of the Turks, and, again, before the adventure 
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might be considered at aa end, to make sure 
they were not pursuing us. A word or a sign 
from the villagers during the first few minutes, 
would have led to our capture. But we knew 
that they were trusty friends and would keep 
the secret. So, it was in the next village where 
we lay down to rest under a wide-spreading tree, 
and fell fast asleep, completely overcome by the 
sultry heat. Some bare-footed children watched 
upon the road to give warning, if the Turks 
should appear, and though the people had not 
any bread to sell they invited us to eat a morsel 
with them before we departed. 

An excursion made by Monsieur Flourens was 
more successful than ours had been. He took 
another line of country, went much farther in- 
land, and reached a village where food could be 
obtained. The little settlement of refugees, con- 
cealed upon the shore, was relieved from hunger 
by the arrival of M. Flourens with a sack of 
biscuits, nor with biscuits alone, for he had also 
secured half a lamb and a flask of Cretan wine. 
There was not much meat and wine when it 
came to be divided amongst even a part of our 
force, but the biscuits were two days' provision 
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for all hands, and the children danced about on 
the shore to testify their joy. 

It was in the dusk of evening that our suc- 
cessful explorer returned to camp. There was 
an oflF-shore wind, and, for a little time, we 
fancied that the boat voyage might be continued 
with full supplies on board, and every chance 
of reaching Cerigotto; but Captain Panagiotes 
noticed that the ripples on the water disap- 
peared a few miles out, and that, by the rock 
of Pontiko, there was a sheet of breathless calm. 
He could not so easily detect the line of calm by 
moonlight as in the glow of sunset, yet he would 
not trust the land wind, though it blew freshly 
down the gorges of the mountain. We were 
still to wait on the skirts of a submitted dis- 
trict, which, between friends and foes, had been 
thoroughly exhausted. Jules Anemos could re- 
member how kindly the first batches of volun- 
teers had been received, how the people hasted 
to offer them bread and meat, and how wine 
was cheaper than in Greece. Now the same 
people were either fighting upon meagre fare in 
the stronger country farther south, or had been 
compelled to yield up their arms, if they chanced 
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to inhabit the more exposed district near the 
Turkish fortress. Bread was scarce, everything 
had risen in price, wine was rarely to be seen,* 
and many refugees, whose houses had been burnt, 
were dependent on the charity of neighbouring 
villages, yet the people were by no means con- 
quered in spirit. In Kisamos, as in SphaJda 
and Mylopotamo, they were bent upon winning 
their freedom, and those who had submitted 
through force of circumstances were but a mi- 
nority of the population. 

It was not very pleasant, nor always very safe, 
to submit. There was no golden bridge built 
by the Turks for the retreat of their political 
enemies. Here, in northern Kisamos, for in- 
stance, we heard bitter complaints of the treat- 
ment experienced by the unarmed villagers. 
Men were sometimes killed, and women were 
outraged, whilst sheep were often carried away 
for merely nominal payment. Thus a feeling of 
exasperation was produced, which led many 
people to think that they had better leave their 
houses and fields, retire to the mountains, and 

* The vintage of 1866 had been neglected on account of the 
war. 
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share the lot of the insurgents, than remain at 
peace without protection. But I will say no 
more upon this subject, as it is very difficult to 
understand or to explain the nicely -balanced 
calculations which led to stubborn resistance at 
some points, and to comparative inaction at 
others. All that a stranger could clearly per- 
ceive, was the wide-spread sympathy of the 
Cretans with the insurgent cause, and the respect 
that was paid to the names of those chiefs who 
upheld that cause most stoutly. 

There was news for us on the morning after 
Monsieur Flourens returned from foraging which 
had an important effect on our plan of action. 
A boat had arrived from Cerigotto bringing over 
some packages of tobacco, and this new comer 
was said to be no other than our own leaky 
craft. She had been rowed across by the crew 
to whom we had made her over on one of the 
calm nights which rendered the sailing-boat 
useless ; and now a couple of Cretan fishermen, 
who went with her amongst the rest, had brought 
her back on their own account, though to our 
advantage, as it soon appeared. 

The fishermen were allowed to disembark their 
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store of tobacco, and Monsieur iFlourens amicably 
convinced them that we were thereafter entitled 
to retake possession. Then we got on board, 
with two lads whom Panaoiotes had sent to ac- 
company us, and, pulling hard against a sudden 
squall of wind, we brought our boat in less than 
an hour to the side of the larger vessel, where 
she lay ready to be pushed off at a moment's 
notice, if the wind should fall at sunset. By this 
curious accident of our own boat returning to 
us just as we had begun to despair of a favour- 
able wind, we were induced to part company 
with the refugees and to start at once. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

BACK TO GREECE IN AN OPEN BOAT. 

The evening came and the wind gradually fell, 
leaving smooth water where there had been frothy 
waves at noon-day. We watched the purple 
glory of the sunset with anxious eyes, and noted 
how the shining streaks of calm became more 
numerous towards Cerigotto, and how there was 
not a ripple on the surface between us and the 
rock of Pontiko. We bid farewell to our friends 

m 

who remained behind, and were sitting ready 
in the boat when Panagiotes gave the signal for 
departure. 

Now is the time. Push off lads and pull with 
a will ! No Turkish vessels are in sight, and the 
weather may be trusted to remain calm. Our 
friends wish us a pleasant voyage, our sailors 
wave their caps, and we glide out into the moon- 
light with a fixed determination to complete our 
voyage before morning. I must describe the 

s 
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boat, and her crew as they now appeared, after 
both had undergone a variety of change and 
adventure. 

We strangers — Monsieur Flourens, Jules Ane- 
mos, and myself — were more ragged and perhaps 
a trifle more reckless than we had been at Pre- 
veli; but we left Crete heartily sympathising 
with the cause for which the people were suf- 
fering so much. Our companions were four in 
number ; there was Captain Tzanes, the invalid 
Greek officer, for whom coverlets were spread to 
make a comfortable resting-place, and there were 
three rough hearty fellows — Yanni, Georgi, and 
Demetri — who had promised their leader Pana- 
giotes that they would stick by us to the last. 
It was their business to run the blockade, so they 
were accustomed to study the movements of 
Turkish ships, and to reckon the chances of 
capture to a nicety. We, amateur smugglers of 
our own flesh and blood, were inclined to rush 
straight forward, hoping for the best, and pulling 
hard. But Yanni and his mates were fiill of 
restless vigilance. If a vessel crossed our track 
at such a time it would be a good sign, for then 
we could advance beyond the usual course of the 
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blockaders. If not we must be very cautious, 
since it was possible that the Turk might make 
a wider sweep and approach Cerigotto, when it 
would be better for us not to be too far forward. 
Sometimes, two or three vessels would be in 
sight at the same moment, and then it was better 
to lie still until they had passed, for the boat 
without rowers could not well be seen at a 
distance. 

As to the changes which our boat had under- 
gone, they were not considerable, being more of 
equipment than of hull. Some of the upper 
seams had been lightly caulked, and some doubt- 
ful places had been payed over with grease, but 
she was still far from staunch when there was 
the least strain upon her. The rudder had been 
strengthened by a strip of wood nailed against it, 
a small spritsail had been put on board, with 
sprit and cordage, to make the stumpy mast of 
some use, and a rusty grapnel had taken the 
place of the large mooring stone. Altogether 
our boat was more fit for sea than she had been 
at Preveli ; and we had a store of biscuits, which, 
with moderation, might support us for a day or 
two. 

s 2 
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On first gUding out from the shore, we found 
perfectly smooth water, and made rapid progress 
towards Pontiko, which showed clearly in the 
moonlight, like some rugged hill-top surrounded 
by a sheet of silver, but as we advanced the 
swell left by the morning's breeze became more 
perceptible. Our way was deadened, and every 
now and then the boat made a heavy plunge. 
Still there was no reason to doubt that we should 
succeed. The men were in high spirits and 
indulged in two or three low-voiced disputes 
amongst themselves about trifles, whilst Monsieur 
Flourens went quietly to sleep, and Jules Anemos 
softly hummed the air of * Malbrook.' 

But there presently appeared a cloud of smoke 
to the northward as of a vessel steaming round 
Cape Buso. We lay on our oars and listened 
intently. Now we caught the sound of paddle- 
wheels; now there was only the gurgling and 
sopping of the waves against our boat. After a 
little while the vessel seemed to steer a more 
westerly course and her smoke cloud faded from 
sight. 

' Forward, lads, as fast as you can ! ' cried Cap- 
tain Tzanes from his cushions in the stem. ^For- 
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ward ! ' cried Monsieur Flourens drowsily from 
his snug berth in the bottom of the boat. And 
forward we went at our best speed, the lads 
urging one another to pull harder. Every delay 
made it more difficult to reach Cerigotto before 
day dawn. Faster, Yanni ! Faster, Demetri ! 
There are still twenty miles before us, and we 
have lost time in waiting for that Turk to 
pass! 

It was such a lovely night, so calm and clear, 
that the cliffia of Northern Kisamos seemed close 
behind, no matter how hard we pulled. But 
Pontiko was growing more distinct with every 
stroke, and we should soon be close to its sombre 
shadows, for the boat was heading a trifle west- 
ward of her course, to stem the current which 
sets towards Cape Buso. 
• * What is it, Demetri?' 

* Pull on lad, what ails you ? ' 

The rower thus apostrophized answers : * Hush, 
brothers ! Down ! down ! Behold the Turkish 
steamer.' 

We look where he points, and can faintly see 
the outline of a vessel's hull in the brightest 
ghttering of the moonlight. She comes nearer. 
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and is apparently steaming towards us, her 
masts being in one with her funnel. 

* Down ! down ! ' cry the rowers in a whisper, 
as we crouch level with the thwarts, and no 
further remark is made for several minutes. It 
is a crisis in our voyage, which brings the blood 
tingling through the veins, even more than 
would a whistling of rifle^balls over head. We 
lie so helplessly, rising and sinking on the smooth 
waves; the moonlight is so strong, the Turk so 
close at hand, that escape seems impossible. 
Will they fire first, and ask who we are after- 
wards, or simply run us down, or will they make 
us their prisoners? There is about equal pro- 
bability in favour of each of these results. 

Now we breathe more fi^eely, for the Turk has 
stopped his engine, and remains at a little dis- 
tance, blowing off steam. It is certain that we 
are not perceived ; the oars are noiselessly dipped 
in the wat^r, and we steal away into the shadow 
of Pontiko. Thus far we are safe — safe at any 
rate until morning. But some course must be 
decided on before daylight. Either we must 
take shelter on the rock, or lose not an instant 
in continuing our voyage to Cerigotto. Both 
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courses are full of danger, and we are puzzled 
which to choose. It would never do to return 
to Crete with yonder vessel straight in our 
way. The rock under which we find ourselves 
has many holes and crevices ; perhaps one of 
them may be large enough to hide the boat in. 
Time has slipped by, and the voyage can scarcely 
be continued ; for at the first day-dawn the 
Turks would see us, and easUy catch us before 
we were in Greek waters. So our resolution is 
taken. We will colonize Pontiko, and be in 
possession of one of the Sultan's many islands 
for a whole day ! 

Pontiko is an uninhabited rock, with steep 
sides, and scanty traces of vegetation upon the 
summit. No large boat could be hidden there, 
and no large assembly of refugees could escape 
being observed fi-om the Turkish fort of Grabusa, 
only seven miles away, or from the deck of some 
passiQg vessel. Our sailors had never before at- 
tempted this mancBUvre. To spend a whole day 
on Pontiko, with the certainty of capture if so 
much as a hand or a head were seen by the 
Turks, was an adventure which filled them with 
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excitement. They whispered again and again, 
half chuckling, half awe-stricken. 

* We are on Pontiko, brothers ! Keep down I 
Do not move ! ' 

But I am speaking of our position a few hours 
later, not of the first arrival. At first there was 
no need of more than ordinary caution. We 
landed, with no one to notice our coming, save 
an army of sea-birds screaming hoarsely over- 
head, and we soon found a crevice wide enough 
for the boat to enter it. Without delay she was 
moored between two masses of grey rock, her 
sail, not of the whitest, being spread across the 
opening to conceal the fact. One man was left 
on board to watch the moorings, and to fend ofi" 
when there was a stronger surge of ground-swell 
than usual ; whilst our own quarters were estab- 
lished in another crevice a few yards higher up. 
Here we slept for an hour or so, with the water- 
jar deposited near us, and each one with his 
ration of biscuit for next day placed under his 
head. We had brought away the biscuits to 
have something in hand in case our boat should 
break adrift. 

I heard a gentle scratching sound close to my 
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ear in the dull light of early morning. Looking 
round quickly, I could see nothing, but there 
was a rush of some small creature in flight ; the 
biscuit lying beneath my sack was, moreover, 
gnawed in a way which suggested rats. Would 
they gather round us in a multitude, and eat us 
up for want of other food, as that greedy old 
bishop was eaten, or were the sea-birds' eggs 
plentiful enough to keep their hunger within 
bounds ? Again, the scratching could be heard ! 
I turned quietly over, and had a view of 
the marauder. With eyes fixed intently on me, 
sat a fine large rat, which fled the instant that it 
saw itself discovered. There was, then, no fear 
of our being eaten ypt awhile. But we should 
require to eat, and could ill spare a ration of 
biscuit. These troublesome natives must be 
seen to. 

Our sailors had a laugh over the incident, 
joking about ' Pontiko,' their word for a rat, and 
as to Monsieur Anemos, he wished that we had 
a trap to supply our cuisine with such dainties. 
Monsieur Anemos was jolly, under creditable 
circumstances, like another Mark Tapley. He 
would admit of no discouragement. True, the 
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Turkish steamer of last night's blockade had 
leisurely cast anchor on the Cretan coast opposite 
our barren islet, with a rattling of chain, as of 
shutting a prison door upon us. True, the 
water-jar was well-nigh empty, the biscuits very 
few, and the sun intensely hot. Such drawbacks 
did not make our comrade's swarthy face a wit 
less cheerfuL He sat behind a sheltering rock, 
singing under his breath various popular French 
ballads. He chatted about anything and every- 
thing by the hour together, and made a tem- 
porary roof over-head with an old blanket. 

* There,' cried he, when a small patch of shade 
had been secured against the blazing sun, ' enter, 
my friends ! The H6tel de I'Europe is opened, 
and messieurs les voyageurs are invited to put 
their heads within. The proprietor finds himself 
desolate that he has not room for their feet.' 

We lay hidden throughout the long bright 
afternoon, watching the clouds which soared 
above us, and the sparkling sea, rippled by a 
northerly breeze. It was a fresh breeze, which 
should have made the weather cool; but the 
weather grew more sultry, and we noticed that 
the higher clouds were moving slowly up against 
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wind. Our sailors predicted a calm at sun- 
set, then, perhaps, a thunderstorm, with as good 
a chance of running past the Turks as we could 
expect to have, then a still stronger breeze from 
the northward. There was reason to hope that 
we should have finished our voyage before this 
stronger breeze overtook us. In any case, we 
must set forth so soon as it was night, for the 
danger of remaining on Pontiko without pro- 
visions was far greater than the danger of being 
caught by heavy weather. 

As the sun went down, the sea became per- 
fectly calm, and there was a distant rumbling of 
thunder. We sent a scout to the summit of the 
rock, in the last glinmaer of twilight, to look out 
for Turkish cruisers, and he reported that two 
vessels which had passed in the afternoon, were 
hovering near Cape Buso. But when, half-an- 
hour later, we took our departure from Pontiko, 
it was so dark that nothing could be seen of 
them. The clouds grew thicker and thicker as 
we advanced ; the rumbling of thunder more 
incessant. Now there came a broad blue flash, 
which showed us Cerigotto in the distance, and 
the shores of Crete, and the rock that we had 
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lately quitted. Now all was darkness again, 
and heavy rain-drops began to fall. Louder and 
louder rolled the thunder, the rain poured down 
in torrents, and gusts of wind swept fitfully over 
the sea. It was a westerly wind, "which, with 
the current from Pontiko, drifted us towards 
Grabusa, though our men were pulling hard to 
keep the boat on a proper course. By the fre- 
quent flashes of lightning we could distinguish a 
large vessel on our weather beam, apparently 
steering in the same direction as ourselves, and 
likely soon to pass ahead of us. It was useless 
to make any change on her account, so we 
struggled on, hoping that the wind would shift. 
Grabusa, with its Turkish garrison, being among 
the last places in the world that we wished to visit 
Nor was there any need that we should. A 
sudden change of wind enabled us to set sail 
with advantage. Our little craft flew before the 
storm, with two men baling out water, and in the 
first grey of morning we sighted Cerigotto dose 
ahead. Our sail was lowered, we pulled along 
the shore in smooth water, and entered the 
harbour just as the earliest visitors to the coffee- 
house were sipping their morning cup. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The Cretan contest has dragged on for three 
months of doubt and suffering since Christian 
frigates began to carry away crowds of refugees 
from the beautiful sea-shore of the island. As 
many as forty thousand Cretan women and chil- 
dren, old men and sick, it is said, have been 
landed in Greece, during August, September, and 
October of this year. 

Whatever may be thought by many states- 
men among us of the policy of diminishing 
the acreage of Turkey, it cannot be denied that 
this half-measure of humanity — the carrying 
away of fugitives, which has aimed at saving 
non-combatants, without arresting the progress 
of the combat, bears out my suggestion that 
Europe will not tolerate hard fighting by the 
Sultan against his dissatisfied subjects ; that he 
must fight within narrow limits, and had better 
free himself from the burden of hopeless poli- 
tical reconstruction by graciously ceding what 
it is not worth while to keep at so much cost. 
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The non-combatants removed, there has been 
more to eat for those whose rifles guard the 
mountain passes. Besides this, there has been 
a certain degree of encouragement derived by 
the insurgents of Crete from the fact of foreign 
intervention in any shape. 

It is only to be regretted that intervention was 
not pushed a step further — to the extent of stop- 
ping the effusion of blood and the destruction 
of property, by taking the Cretan question out of 
the hands of Greeks and Turks alike. No one 
would have had more reason to rejoice at getting 
clear of a ruinous embarrassment, with the ex- 
cuse of irresistible pressure from without, than 
Abdul Assiz Khan himself. 

Of the military situation at this moment — ^far 
on in the autumn of the second year of the war 
— it need only be said that Crete is still block- 
aded, and still supplied with necessaries despite 
the blockade. 

The * Arkadi ' has been lost after making more 
than a score of successful voyages, and other 

« 

swift vessels have taken her place. 

The insurgents have been hard pressed and 
have had intervals of comparative repose. It 
would seem that they are soon to sustain a serious, 
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perhaps a final, efibrt to break their spirit. But 
Cretan news comes in such distorted shape that, 
beyond the fact that there is still news to come 
(an important fact in its way), we can gather 
very little. 

For the islanders who are living in voluntary 
banishment or struggling with obstinate heroism 
to realise a theory of nationality, and shake off 
an unconstitutional government, there may yet 
be brighter days in store. 

I call to mind how an American of a practical 
turn questioned me about the trade of Crete. 
He was disappointed to hear that neither fishing 
nor lumbering was largely carried on ; his 
opinion of Crete perceptibly lessened. But, 
when I described the losses of the people for 
their national cause, he exclaimed, ' They 
must have a strong platform, and know every 
plank of it, to hold on like that ! ' There is 
something in the old uneconomical policy of 
braving martyrdom, religious or political, which 
will bear the keenest test of Western valuation. 
There is stuff in such a people that will redeem 
many shortcomings and win them a place among 
the nations which most zealously study the ex- 
ample of long departed Greeks. 
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Note to Chapteb XXVL 

It was a curionB oontmuation of onr adventure^ to be 
blockaded for a second time on an uninhabited rock before 
we re-entered the current of civilised life. This second time 
we were blockaded by rough weather, not by Turkish ships. 
We left Cerigotto to row across to the larger island of Gerigo, 
where Greek and Austrian steamers touch, and a strong 
westerly wind drove us to seek shelter on Prasonisi, an islet 
four juiles from Cerigotto. Here our position became cntical, 
for supplies ran short and the wind showed no si2n of abating. 
On the second evening of our stay, the men volunteered to 
pull back to Cerigotto and bring us help if we would lighten 
the boat by remaining behind ourselves. So we let them go 
and made a large bonfire of diy brush-wood to attract atten- 
tion in case they should founder by the way. The bonfire 
blazed high enough to be seen from Crete to Cerigo, and gave 
us ample occupation during half the night; but it was not 
needed as a signal, for Yanni and his mates had reached 
Cerigotto after a hard pull, taking thither the news of our 
distress. Next morning a two-masted boat hove in sight, 
bearing down to the rescue, and we were safely landed at 
Cerigo the same afternoon, in time to catch the fortnightly 
steamer to the Piraeus. 



Note on Proper Names. 

Prosdokia and Philoxenia will not be foimd on the map, as 
the names are feigned that the places specified may not be 
exposed to the vengeance of the Turks. Some of the names 
of persons are also feigned. 
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